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SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


**A bright, unpretending, pleasant little tale, with some of its char- 
acters so lifelike as to seem drawn direct from life, and with sketehes 
also photographic, but rather kindly than caustic, of society at each 
side of the Atlantic.” —Truth. 


“*Unusually fresh and original in treatment. Is a well-written varia- 
tion on the old theme of man’s deceit and woman’s credulity. No 
small skill is required to render sympathetic the character of a heroine 
who is entirely governed by the dictates of an unreasoning passion, yet 
fair Maggie Gordon is a dainty and fascinating creation. The first part 
of this clever little story, which shows the New Hampshire village far 
from the world’s ken, forms a picture full of pretty touches, and quite 
justifies Lord George Standish’s opinion that he has stumbled upon 
Arcadia.......The tale develops into a full-blown ‘society story,’ but it 
is the author’s keen yet delicate sense of observation and ease of style 
which render it superior to most works of this class.’— Morning Post. 


‘*The melancholy and painful narrative is very cleverly told. 
Miss Gordon is a striking picture...... and the ‘society’ scenes are 
admirably drawn, piquant, and yet not overdone. The author has 
observed widely, wisely, and well.” —Galignani’s Messenger, 


‘Ts one of the brightest books of the season, a happy and clever 
combination of social study and love-story.”—Detroit Free Press. 


‘‘There are many spirited touches in the character-sketching, and 
the humour of the story is breezy and pleasant. Taken altogether, the 
book is bright and entertaining reading.”—Boston Evening Gazette. 


‘To those who are at all acquainted with the personal characteristics 
either of London society or the Anglo-American colony in Paris, this 
cleverly written little book will prove decidedly attractive reading. 
The treatment of the characters is as well planned as that of the story. 
Nowhere the detailed and multiplied features, when applied to single 
characters, make a satirical portraiture offensively distinct, while, 
nevertheless, the individuality of characters may be fixed with a fair 
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amount of certainty. Aside from stinging little ‘mustard leaves’ of 
personalities, there are many bits of description that possess not only 
decided merit, but give also the plainest evidence of the personal 
familiarity of the writer with the societies depicted.......The oil and 
water mixture of the American elements in English society is admirably 
drawn, and it is this feature which forms the main conception of the 
book itself.” The American Register. 


‘‘A semi-satirical sketch of London society, interwoven with a 
pathetic love-story, interesting in itself, apart from the fact that the 
characters are well-known society people.”—London Morning Post. 


“<¢T).T.S.’ does not even know New England, for at the very outset 
a man is presented as the ‘Squire’ of the village who has spent his 
life in the grocery store. There is cleverness enough to put together a 
few pages which, at a cursory glance, might pass for a picture of 
London fashionable life. A little scrutiny detects the counterfeit. 
When it comes to manners and customs, the writer is so utterly at sea 
that there is no need to be distressed by any estimate of morals. The 
name ‘Mustard Leaves’ suggests a purpose of satire, an aim that is 
lamentably missed, for the very good reason that no form of literary 
work requires such intimate knowledge of the subject as satire. There 
is no need to delay for further proof of the ignorance of ‘D.T.S..,’ 
both as to scenes and characters.”— New York Evening Post and 
Nation. 


‘«The literature of London society continues to be popular in London. 
The latest book on this inexhaustible subject is ‘Mustard Leaves,’ first 
published in New York, republished here almost at once by Messrs 
Sampson Low & Co., and now in much demand. American critics 
have spoken of this as a feature of society such as does not and could 
not exist. It is, nevertheless, a book in which the author has under- 
taken to draw portraits, sketches of individuals, though very often more 
individuals than one go to the making of a single picture. Some of the 
very people thus drawn are among those who have commended the 
accuracy of the drawing. It is, in fact, within the world which the 
author of ‘ Mustard Leaves’ has sought to describe that the book finds 
many readers. Well-known persons in society dissent from the Ameri- 
can verdict, and have been heard to wonder ‘ how the writer could have 
hit us off so well.’ Naturally enough it is the society journals which 
chiefly concern themselves with a book on society, and many of these 
have commended it without stint.”—Letter from the Correspondent of 
the New York Tribune. 
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CHAP EWA x: 


‘‘OFFEND again, and the wrath of Allah be 
upon you! Fail, and you know the con- 
sequences !” 

The harsh menace was enforced by a sting- 
ing lash which writhed and curled around the 
slender brown limbs of a beautiful child, who 
with wide terrified eyes gazed in fright and 
loathing at the hissing serpents by which she 
was surrounded. 

The man who had spoken was the well- 
known Joosef, the most celebrated snake- 
charmer in Cairo; and every afternoon a curi- 
ous crowd collected in front of Shepheard’s 
Hotel to see the great reptiles raise their heads 
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at the sound of a peculiar music, and twine 
themselves about the bare legs and arms and 
neck of the scantily clad little girl, or the 
trembling monkeys, all forming a part of the 
snake-charmer’s exhibition. 

Old Joosef in his flowing white garments 
was both artistic and imposing,—the snowy 
turban wrapped about his head, and his long 
grey beard, giving him a venerable air, which 
was, however, little in accordance with the evil 
eyes and harsh voice which had threatened so 
sharply the child Zorah. 

Among the groups of people from all nations 
watching with interest the performances of the 
serpents, two stood together, but apart from 
the others: one an English girl with eyes sea- 
blue; the second no less a personage than 
Mustapha Bey, master of ceremonies at the 
Egyptian Court, first favourite of the Khedive, 
and renowned as being the handsomest man in 
the land of the Pharaohs. He was not tall, 
yet above the medium height—a slender lithe- 
some figure, with the smooth soft thin skin of 
an Arab, and the long liquid eyes belonging to 
that race. The gentle yet generous curves of 
the mouth accorded well with the broad lines 
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of the brow; while the nose was slightly 
aquiline, the delicate nostrils showing a highly 
sensitive organisation. A purity and loftiness 
of expression marked the whole countenance, 
and the manner of the man was a mingling of 
tenderness and dignity, which inspired trust in 
all who came within its influence. The tone 
of his voice as he spoke the flowery compli- 
ments of the East was both sweet and strong, 
the modulations being musical, as those of 
cultured Orientals usually are. The language 
he used was French. 

But the English girl hastily interrupted his 
tender assurance that she was “ fairer than the 
Rose of Sharon,” and the ‘ perfume of her 
breath more grateful than the spices of Araby,” 
by a sudden exclamation of disgust, as she 
caught sight of the snake-charmer. 

“There is that wicked old man again, and 
that beautiful frightened child! It is the 
most cruel thing I ever saw! It should not 
be allowed.” ; 

“But I have assured you, mademoiselle, 
the poisonous fangs of the snakes are ex- 
tracted, and there is no danger for the little 
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. “ Yet see the poor creature’s terror! Even 
if they are harmless, how can she bear those 
horrible slimy things twining and coiling 
themselves about her flesh? You are great 
and powerful, why do not you save that little 
child from so dreadful a fate ?” 

“Command, and your servant will obey,” 
said the Arab, with a burning look of admira- 
tion in his luminous eyes. 

‘Then save her—save her at once!” the 
oirl cried imperiously, waving her hand toward 
the small dusky figure, now almost hidden by 
the serpents. 

Mustapha Bey turned and motioned to an 
attendant who was leading up and down in 
front of the hotel a fine Arabian horse, whose 
small head and deep chest, flowing mane and 
tail, and arching neck, proclaimed him a true 
steed of the desert. The servant approached, 
and his master gave him an order in the 
Egyptian dialect, after which the man left the 
horse in charge of a boy standing near, and 
accompanied Mustapha as he went towards 
the snake-charmer. Old Joosef ceased play- 
ing on the reed flute with which he charmed 
the serpents, and listened attentively to what 
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the master of ceremonies said to him. After 
some apparent haggling on his part, and re- 
peated assurances on the part of Mustapha, 
added to a transfer of gold from the pocket of 
the noble to the folds of the snake-charmer’s 
robe, the man played again the weird mys- 
terious music, and slowly the reptiles unwound 
themselves from the limbs of the child, leaving 
her standing like a small bronze statue, with 
only the bright-coloured heavily-fringed shawl 
about her waist. Her eyes were still full of 
terror, and she shrank from contact with the 
serpents as one by one they fell around her. 
With a brutal laugh Joosef threw her across 
the heap of snakes lying at his feet; but the 
Arab caught her, placing her in safety beyond 
all contact with the reptiles. After a few 
reassuring kindly words, he gave her in charge 
of the servant, who led the girl away. With a 
swinging easy motion Mustapha then mounted 
the steps and rejoined his companion. 

“ Oh, thank you! have you really saved her 
from that horrible old man and his snakes ?” 

‘‘ You wished it, mademoiselle; would that 
it were in my power to grant every desire of 
yours so easily !” 
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‘But where has she gone? What will be- 
come of her now?” 

‘Her fate will, I trust, be a very gentle one,” 
answered Mustapha, to whom a sudden thought 
had come as he spoke with his servant regard- 
ing the child. “May I ask your patience for 
one short hour? and then you yourself shall 
decide what the future of the little one may be.” 

Edith Vance would much rather have had 
her curiosity satisfied at once, but she was 
srowing accustomed to the air of mystery 
with which an Oriental so dearly loves to veil 
his words and actions ; and being of a cool and 
practical turn of mind, she easily found enough 
amusement in the surroundings of the moment 
to occupy her attention until the time piecea 
by Mustapha had passed. 

The snake-charmer had given place to a con- 
jurer, who in turn made way for the vivacious 
donkey-boys, leading the ‘‘ Prince of Wales,” 
‘George Washington,” or ‘‘ Mr Gladstone,” as 
the favourite donkeys might be named, and 
followed by a score of lesser celebrities. The 
mischievous young rascals used all the wiles 
of which they were master, to tempt the 
strangers on the verandah to an afternoon 
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stroll through the bazaars, in many cases suc- | 
ceeding. The picturesque water-carriers, with 
goat-skins hanging over their left shoulders, 
cried in shrill tones, ‘‘The way of God, O 
thirsty ones!” whilst an Egyptian youth hav- 
ing sweet fresh roses for sale, called to all the 
passers-by, ‘‘ The rose was a thorn; from the 
sweat of the Prophet it blossomed.” The fra- 
erant flowers of the henna-tree were offered to 
Edith, as she leaned over the balcony, by a boy 
with eyes like an antelope, who said in the 
Egyptian dialect, “ Odours of Paradise! O 
flowers of the henna!” and further urged the 
merits of his fragrant offerings with many calls 
upon Allah. Just below where she stood, a 
seller of date-bread had placed his portable 
stall, and divided his time in vigorously 
brushing away flies from his wares with palm- 
branches, and no less energetically exchanging 
doubtful compliments with a brother trader 
who was calling out lustily, ‘‘ Mandarins fresh 
from the orchards of Benha!” 

There was all the usual noise and confusion 
which inevitably accompanies the “ golden 
hour,” when in the countries of the East, the 
heat of the day being over, the whole popula- 
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tion sallies forth to business or to pleasure ; 
and the place was Cairo, ancient city of the 
Khalifs, and the land was Egypt—that hoary 
old land which has been written in history 
and sung in story until one wonders that any- 
thing can be left to say of it, yet where the 
social life of to-day presents material for 
almost as many more histories and tales as the 
number already told. 

To those who have been there, there is a 
fascination in the very name—an odd attrac- 
tion in even the crooked irregular letters 
forming that name. Egypt, oldest of lands 
and of faiths, which was so sunk in debase- 
ment under the rule of the Ethiopians at the 
time when Mizraim first found it, that the 
rude creed which worshipped animals, erected 
mighty monuments equally to gods, kings, and 
crocodiles, so low had the sons of the Aryan 
fallen, while the words “ Egyptian darkness ” 
became a proverb. Egypt, so rich in art and 
beauty, that from its already years’ old wisdom 
it could teach the land of Homer and of Plato 
when they were just beginning a life of cul- 
ture, while exiles from the Valley of Palms 
longed for the “ flesh-pots of Egypt,” and for 
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all that they had left in the “land flowing 
with milk and honey.” The rich fertile land 
ruled over by so many foreign nations in turn, 
until the day came when a mighty Roman 
warrior sheathed his ambitious sword whilst 
he yielded himself to the brilliant charms of 
the dark Queen Cleopatra, whose loves have 
been celebrated in prose and verse, sculptured 
in marble, and painted upon canvas. The 
land of magic and enchantment, the land 
which for ages past has tempted the stranger 
to the spoiling of the Egyptians—luring the 
Man of Destiny, the reckless Corsican, from 
flowery France to the banks of the Nile, and 
in the present day enticing even England 
through the desert wastes, where many have 
perished who deserved to die for a better 
cause. 

A sunshiny day in Egypt, a golden after- 
noon in Cairo—is anything on earth to be 
compared with them? 

Practical Edith Vance, with her conven- 
tional English ideas, had an odd uncertain 
feeling of insecurity in this old-world Egypt, 
where even her well-balanced mind felt the 
effect of the romance which is in the very air. 
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One by one the groups of English, French, 
and Americans went their several ways, leav- 
ing the Arab and Edith comparatively alone. 
To him this semi-solitude was bliss, but the 
girl looked a trifle bored, and her blue eyes 
wandered over the scene around as though 
seeking fresh amusement. 

“Was it not to-night that you promised 
to take us to hear the Sha’ers at the cafés? 
I am so curious to listen to the love-songs 
they sing, and the wonderful tales they 
recite, which of course you must interpret 
for us.” 

Even before she had finished her sentence 
the distinct sound of a silvery bell was heard 
in the clear air above them, and the girl 
turned to see from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. The Arab, on the contrary, remained 
quite still, a rapt entranced expression upon 
his beautiful face. His eyes no longer had 
the half-closed appearance they habitually 
wore, but were wide open and shining with 
a soft lambent flame totally unlike their 
usual expression. If really possessed of the 
godlike nature which his outward appear- 
ance would proclaim, then could one easily 
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imagine that at this moment he was commun- 
ing with spirits too pure to be revealed to the 
ordinary eye of man. 

‘“‘ Where was that bell? Did you not hear 
it?” asked Edith, in puzzled tones; and with 
the radiance still upon brow and eyes and 
tender smiling mouth, Mustapha turned to 
her and answered lghtly— 

‘Tn this rarefied Eastern atmosphere sounds 
come from greater distances than in other 
climes. But you asked about the Sha’ers this 
evening. Will you forgive me if I disappoint 
you, and ask if it may be for some other 
time? I am not free to-night.” 

His beautiful eyes plead more eloquently 
for pardon than the words themselves, and 
Edith Vance would have been less than a 
woman had she resisted them; yet because 
she was a woman she answered petulantly— 

“T doso hate to be disappointed, and I had 
set my heart upon going to-night.” 

Mustapha looked distressed, but made no 
offer to remove the obstacle, whatever it might 
have been, which prevented his arranging the 
expedition. 

“Do you like to be disappointed?” the girl 
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continued, still in the tone of a spoiled child, 
but smiling up at him as she spoke. 

“No,” he answered, gravely ; “but is it not 
well for us all sometimes not to have our own 
will gratified 2?” 

“You are so terribly good ; you always take 
such high views of things. I think J am rather 
afraid of you.” 

Her tone, pettishly flippant, evidently pained 
him, and he was silent for a moment. 

“TJ have believed so many more things since 
I have known you. I[ think they help in mak- 
ing me wish to do right.” 

It was so simply said, yet the sentence was 
so full of feeling, that the girl seemed touched. 

“In what way can I possibly have influ- 
enced you for good?” she said, half sadly, 
the light jesting tone all gone, and the flip- 
pant manner replaced by one as grave as his 
own. ‘I fear I do not think often enough of 
serious things, while with you they are always 
first.” 

“Ah, but I have learned much from you! 
You have shown me many things: first, that 
women are not merely pretty playthings pos- 
sessed of neither hearts nor souls, to be only 
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admired and loved, never trusted or consulted 
in any of the earnest questions of life. Were 
I in doubt or perplexity, I could take counsel 
with you, feeling that you would understand 
and enter into the difficulties often besetting 
a man’s life; and I should feel sure that, 
with that finer instinct which seems to belong 
to a woman’s mind when it is educated and 
cultivated, you could clearly distinguish mo- 
tives or intentions which to me might be 
cloudy and obscure. Our oriental customs 
teach nothing of this. Our women are not 
expected to interest themselves in the events 
passing around them; they are kept as pretty 
toys to amuse us in our hours of idleness, but 
never instructed to make themselves help- 
mates or intelligent companions. It must 
be passing sweet to share every thought with 
the one woman dearer than all others—to feel 
that she understands and sympathises with 
the experiences which come to all men, and 
that the struggling outer life of the world is 
appreciated by her who reigns supreme in the 
sacred life of home.” 

“You do not talk as I should expect to hear 
a Mohammedan. You speak of one woman 
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being dearer than all others, yet your religion 
allows that it is lawful for a man to have 
several wives. Does not every true believer 
avail himself of this liberal permission ?” 

‘As a rule, yes; but there is much in the 
teaching of the Prophet against which my 
soul revolts. For myself, I would never 
divide the allegiance due to the one woman 
who should be my wife. I hold that it is 
degrading to her to force her to share her 
empire with others, and this is one great point 
in which I deem the social institutions of 
Egypt to be wholly wrong.” 

“And does not the Prophet also teach that 
women have no souls, or something so inferior 
to that responsible portion of a man’s being 
that they cannot be held to be answerable to 
the same degree that he is?” 

“Tt allows that they have souls, but small 
attention is paid to the care of them; and here, 
again, the fact of knowing you has proved the 
culpable negligence of our faith in this respect. 
Women endowed with intelligence equal to, 
and sometimes far superior than men, must in 
reason accept the same obligations as men in 
regard to the future punishment and reward 
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of their actions; and here it is that the glori- 
ous hope of your religion brings comfort where 
ours holds despairing grief. With you no 
parting, however heartrending, can be eternal ; 
and the purer, higher existence after death is 
equally open to all who so live here below 
that they can claim it as a reward. For us, 
only lovely irresponsible houris would people 
that future world; but your sustaining faith 
teaches that those noble lives whom we have 
loved and honoured here, we shall again meet 
beyond the stars. Can you ask what you have 
done to help me when you have taught to me 
a hope like this? To look upon this world 
merely as a temporary resting-place—a halt 
upon the journey to our actual home—changes 
everything, every act and experience in life, 
Disappointments can no longer hopelessly 
crush us, nor pleasures unduly elate us, 
when we realise that both one and the other 
are transitory emotions incapable of influenc- 
ing that which is beyond. And how short, 
after all, is the longest life when measured 
by that which is to come! With this thought 
before us, pain or joy lose more than half their 
power over us: so, little that happens here 
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can seriously affect us when viewed beside 
that never-ending hereafter.” 

Mustapha’s eloquent eyes were dark with 
feeling, and Edith seemed for the moment to 
be fascinated by their earnestness. 

‘Tt would be terrible to believe that there 
was no life but this,’ she murmured, in 
troubled tones; “and yet this is pleasant, 
and that which lies beyond may be so much 
worse than this ” In the warm sunshine 
the girl shivered. She had grown very 
orave. 

It was a curious conversation for two 
beautiful mortals in the full enjoyment of 
earthly pleasures, clear smiling skies above, 
and hfe in all its restlessness and movement 
surging around them; but the Arab often 
spoke of serious things, and when with him, 
Edith too grew graver than her wont. Upon 
this occasion, however, the gravity was but 
momentary, for she caught sight of the 
servant of Mustapha approaching with the 
child in whom she was interested, and she 
ceased to think of the future, in eagerness for 
the present excitement. 

Zorah had been bathed in sweet-scented 
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waters, and robed in a sheeny satin tunic, 
with gold anklets and bracelets where the 
hideous serpents had formerly coiled about 
the shapely limbs; and as she approached the 
spot where Mustapha stood with Edith Vance, 
she raised her eyes, no longer full of terror, 
- but in questioning wonder, to the two be- 
fore her. 

“ Kneel,” said Mustapha rapidly in Arabic ; 
‘“‘kneel, and bless the fair daughter of the 
Frank for your deliverance;” and to the 
English girl herself he added with a low 
reverence, ‘Your commands have been 
obeyed ; the little one is free from the snake- 
charmer, and is yours to do with as you 
will.” 

“Mine! Ido not understand ; how is she 
mine ?”’ Edith asked, questioningly. 

“Tf you will accept her, mademoiselle, she 
is yours body and soul. I have bought her, 
and if it give you pleasure to keep her as a 
slave, she is yours.” 

This speedy method of purchasing human 
flesh and blood, and handing them over to her 
as personal property, was rather startling to 
the girl’s English ideas, and she laughed gaily. 
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‘Fancy my returning to England with an 
untamed Arab of the desert! No, no; you 
must find her some home in her native land: 
surely in the numerous hareems of Cairo there 
is room for one more female slave.” 

“If you care not for her,’ Mustapha said, in 
a mortified tone, “she shall go to the palace 
of my cousin, the Princess Saydeh; she will 
be well treated there, and safe from old Joosef 
and his blandishments.” 

“Send her there by all means, poor little 
thing. I wish I could talk to her; how lovely 
she is!” 

The master of ceremonies gave a few direc- 
tions to his servant; and after a low reverence 
to the-daughter of the Frank, and a look of 
adoring gratitude for the Arab, the child Zorah 


was a second time led away. 
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CHAPTER, .. TI... 


Wuen Mustapha Bey left the English girl 
with her father, some half an hour after the 
departure of the little slave, he did so with a 
distinct feeling of disappointment, such as not 
unfrequently weighed upon him after being 
in her society. She was undoubtedly beauti- 
ful, but she was very cold, and his ardent 
admiration seemed not to touch her to one 
responsive thought; yet, in spite of all, he 
loved her well, too well for his peace, and by 
every word and act tried to win a return of 
his affection. He had thought to do her a 
pleasure in giving her the slave girl who had 
so keenly excited her interest, but she had 
only laughed at his idea; and it was with this 
distinct feeling of pain and mortification 
rankling in his mind that he recalled the offer 
and its rejection, as he rode slowly along the 
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crowded Shoobra road. That broad straight 
avenue, bordered by sycamore, fig, and acacia 
trees, and having on either side great meadows 
dotted with ibises, was crowded with carriages 
and conveyances of all descriptions, and the 
gay stream of human life came and went cease- 
lessly in the fragrant sunshiny air. Carefully 
watched beauties of the hareems smiled at 
the almond-eyed Arab from their English 
broughams, in gay defiance of the ugly 
eunuchs riding beside their carriages, the thin 
gauze veils which they wore only enhancing 
the beauty of their dark eyes and dazzling 
skins; while women of foreign lands lkewise 
turned to look at the noble steed and his 
nobler rider, in evident admiration of both. 
But Mustapha was careless of one as of the 
other, and, weary and depressed, he stopped 
before the door of his own house. The 
exterior of the building was plain and simple, 
but the interior was richly and luxuriously 
furnished. A fountain plashed musically in 
the centre of the marble floor, which was 
wrought in curious mosaic patterns, and was 
of a lower level than the Leewan, or raised 
end of the room, where thick carpets from 
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Turkey and Smyrna were spread, and a tiger- 
skin lay stretched before a low divan. The 
ceiling was elaborately decorated, and earthen- 
ware tiles were let into the lower part of the 
walls, upon which were carved brackets and 
shelves, supporting finely wrought vessels of 
silver and gold. The room itself was lofty 
and airy, the doors were inlaid with choicest 
woodwork, and the high windows allowed the 
western sun to come through them in narrow 
shafts of light, which touched the marble floor 
into warmth and colour, and flashed prismatic 
rays into the spray of the fountain. Musta- 
pha Bey threw himself ‘impatiently upon a 
cushioned divan in one of the alcoves of the 
wall and clapped his hands. 

“The child whom Houseyn brought home, 
bring her to me,” was the order he gave to the 
slave who had appeared at his summons. In 
a few moments Zorah in her shining raiment, 
after a low reverence, stood proudly before 
him. She was older than he had at first 
supposed her to be, and he looked at her in 
silence for some time, critically regarding her 
beauty. 

“Sit here, child,” he said kindly, pointing 
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to a cushion at his feet, ‘and tell me of 
yourself.” 

“What would my lord that I should tell 
him, save that Zorah’s heart is grateful to him 
for that which he hath done this day?” And 
before the Arab could guess the girl’s inten- 
tion, she fell on her knees, and with a graceful 
motion pressed both hands to her heart, her 
lovely eyes fixed the while in passionate 
gratitude upon his face. Mustapha smiled. 

“T bought you because the fair daughter 
of the Frank wished to save you from the 
serpents, and I thought to do her a pleasure 
in giving you to her.” 

“But my lord will not send me away!” the 
slave girl cried quickly, the old look of fright 
returning to her eyes. 

‘She would not accept you, little one, and I 
marvel at her want of taste.” 

Again he gazed fixedly at the slave, finding 
new beauties in the tender outlines of her 
form, half child, half woman, and the velvety 
smoothness of her dusky cheek, which he 
stroked gently as he spoke. 

Zorah drew closer to him, and laid her hand 
timidly in his. 
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“Tell me, pretty one, have you always lived 
with old Joosef ?” 

“No, oh no!” exclaimed the girl, with a 
shudder. ‘Long, long ago, Zorah lived in a 
palace lke this, only more beautiful still ;” and 
she looked gravely around at the luxury of the 
room. ‘‘ There were slaves in rich dresses— 
slaves who waited upon Zorah—and lovely 
women, but Hameda was loveliest of all, and 
she was my mother. All day I played, and 
danced, and was happy, until that dark day 
came when the sun no longer shone for 
Hameda, and the eunuchs chased her from the 
garden by the Bosphorus. Then she wandered 
on and on, far from the Crescent city; but I 
never left her, and when some old pasha 
brought her to this dreary Cairo, | came too. 
Soon Hameda was ill, and her beauty faded 
away ; then the pasha left her, but I stayed 
with her. We wandered far out on the desert 
near the great Pyramids, and for two days the 
Bedaween fed us; but then came the wind and 
the sand-storm, and although we took shelter 
by the side of the mighty Sphinx, and I was 
safe when the waves of sand had drifted by, 
Hameda was too ill and weak, she could not 
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bear the cruel wind, and when the storm was 
over, Zorah was alone.” 

The slave had told her story in monotonous 
passionless tones, such as a musical instrument 
gives forth when time and ill-usage have 
broken all its harmony, leaving only the soul- 
less keys to echo hollow sounds. Her listener 
was touched by the simple tale, where he could 
so plainly read between the lines, and his 
hand again rested caressingly on the girl's 
soft hair as her voice died away in silence. 

“And after that?” he asked, gently. But 
Zorah’s mood had changed: she started to her 
feet, her slight form quivering with passion. 
‘“‘ After that,’ she repeated, in high shrill 
tones, “he stole me—that infamous old man! 
He made my life a terror in his loathsome den 
with those hideous serpents—one long misery, 
until you came like the Sun-god and saved me. 
All the love in Zorah’s heart is yours for ever !” 

She threw herself at his feet, and clasped 
his knees, and a strange feeling came to 
Mustapha as her impassioned face was raised 
to his, whilst she prayed again in fervent 
tones, “ Only keep me—do not send me away 
—and Zorah will love you always!” 
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The Arab gazed earnestly at the eloquent 
young face. Had he done well by this forlorn 
child? or was the life he had chosen for her 
worse still than that from which he had taken 
her? It is always a question whether the ills 
we know are not preferable to those we rashly 
go to meet in efforts to better our condition. 
For an ordinary peasant, a child of the “ fella- 
heen,” the existence of a favoured slave in the 
hareem of a princess, would seem a kinder fate 
than to wander about the streets with a brutal 
old man, in company with repulsive reptiles 
and grinning apes. But this girl appeared to 
be something more than an ordinary peasant ; 
she was evidently what the French would call 
une sensitive, for whom the greatest powers 
of enjoyment or suffering lay not in external 
circumstances, but in the feelings and affec- 
tions. Would it not have been better for her 
had these remained dull and deadened by the 
coarse brutality of the life she must have led 
with the snake-charmer, instead of having had 
her gratitude awakened ?—gratitude so great 
that love was sure to follow, and that love a pas- 
sion born in all fulness of strength, not grow- 
ing gradually from day to day and year to year. 
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The Arab almost reproached himself for the 
deed he had done in charity and compassion 
to the child herself, and with a wish to please 
the woman he cared for. She was wonderfully 
lovely, this wild young thing, all untaught, 
knowing nothing of rules and convention- 
alities. If she loved, it would be with a 
whole undivided heart, asking little in return 
for all; and love so spontaneous is sweet to 
those who obtain it. No gift of the gods is 
greater. 

A terrible temptation came to the master 
of ceremonies. He had longed for love, and 
was weary with disappoimtment, and this 
beautiful child pleaded only to love him. 
Why not keep her, as she urged? But the 
memory of Edith Vance’s clear blue eyes came 
to him; she would surely question about the 
girl who had interested her, and what answer 
should he give? Still another thought came ; 
that new life he would lead—that life whose 
first command was purity. No; to his high 
resolves, as well as to the woman whom he 
hoped to make his wife, he would be true, 
come what might. The slave, with quick 
instinct, felt that a change had come over 
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him, and, springing again to her feet, she 
said smilingly— 

“When my lord is weary, I will cheer him 
and make his heart glad. See, I will dance 
for him thus;” and without further prelude 
she threw her hands above her head and 
danced—danced not as a child of earth, but 
as some dusky spirit from another world, with 
an abandonment and grace of movement im- 
possible to describe, so light and airy, yet so 
full of fire and passion was her every gesture. 
From time to time she would raise her rounded 
arms above her head, clasping the hands, small 
and delicate as a child’s, then suddenly would 
place them at her side or behind her back 
with a most utter grace of motion. Turn- 
ing and swaying, she passed and repassed 
before the Arab, flashing glances dark as night 
from the depths of her wondrous eyes, until 
the man felt his brain turn, and closed his 
own eyes to shut out the girl’s bewildering 
beauty. Surely this must be something more 
than an ordinary slave picked up by chance, 
and bought for a few hundred piastres. Again 
came the question—had he done well by the 
child? Had it not been wiser to have left 
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her as she was, and not to have called into 
living flame the slumbering passion of her 
woman heart? Whatever the answer, it was 
too late—the harm had been done, and all 
that was now left was to render that harm as 
slight as possible. 

As the slave still danced with intoxicating 
grace, floating through the air like some unreal 
being of other spheres, Mustapha decided that 
personally he must see her as seldom as pos- 
sible, but that no care or effort on his part 
should be spared to make her life a happier 
and better one than it could have been had 
he not interfered in the fashioning of it. He 
turned resolutely away from the brilliant, 
flashing figure, as it continued dancing to a 
slow undulating movement, under the sun- 
rays shining through the narrow windows, 
and his face grew grave and dark. 

Little escaped Zorah’s notice, and she 
stopped dancing as suddenly as she had 
begun, the instant she perceived that the 
Arab no longer regarded her. In a corner 
of the room stood a cithara—an oriental 
guitar; this she took in her childish hands, 
and throwing herself on the tiger-skin at the 
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feet of Mustapha, her face glowing with new 
beauty from the exercise of dancing, her eyes 
large and lustrous, she touched the strings. 

““May the slave sing to her lord?” she 
asked, in low musical tones; and without 
awaiting permission, she chanted, rather than 
sang, to a curious rhythmic measure, the 
following words :— 

“Thou hast made me ill, O my beloved ! 

And my desire is for nothing but thy medicine. 


Perhaps, O full moon, thou wilt have mercy upon me! 
Beloved of my heart, remain with me!” 


Zorah paused for a moment, but the Arab 
did not speak. He sat gazing in a fascinated 
way at the slave, whose eyes never left his 
face. Quickly changing the music to an air 
so mournful that it swept as a wail through 
the lofty room, she sang again :— 

“ A lover saw another afflicted in hke manner: he said to him, 
‘Whither art thou going?’ 

He stopped and told his story: they both wept together. 

They went to the Kadee of love, both together to complain. 

The three wept, and said, ‘ Whither is our love gone?’ 

The night! the night! O thou with sweet hands, holding the 


dewy peach, 
Whence were ye, and whence were we, when ye ensnared us ?” 


The plaintive sounds died away, and there 
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was silence. The girl would have imperilled 
the vows of an anchorite, with her curious 
mixture of a child’s naiveté and a woman's 
passion; and Mustapha Bey, a hot-blooded 
Oriental, felt the need of all his resolves to 
banish her from his presence. At the same 
time, he felt more than ever that she must go, 
lest those resolves should prove worthless 
beside her dangerous beauty. Rising hastily, 
he thanked her for the song, and summoning 
a slave, bade him lead her to her apartment. 
‘To-morrow she must go to the Princess 
Saydeh,” was the master of ceremonies’ half- 
regretful thought, as Zorah, with a deep sa- 
laam and a reproachful look, left his presence. 
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CHAPTER? 1H. 


THE day had fallen, and the sunbeams softened 
to shadows ; and while Mustapha changed the 
European dress he usually wore for some loose 
robe of soft Eastern silk, slaves brought to the 
apartment silver lamps fed by aromatic oil, 
which threw a softened glow upon the decora- 
tions of the room, and upon the lissom figure 
and perfect features of the Arab himself, as he 
leaned back amongst the soft rugs and downy 
cushions. He held a book in his hand, but 
made no attempt to read it, and from time to 
time he looked expectantly around, as though 
awaiting some one. The silence, however, 
remained unbroken; and, still with the look of 
expectation upon his face, Mustapha settled 
himself among his cushions and opened the 
book. He had perhaps read for some ten or 
fifteen minutes, when a low clear voice fell 
upon his ear. 
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“Peace be with you.” 

“ And with you peace,” was the Arab’s im- 
mediate answer, as he rose from the divan and 
with a glad smile welcomed the new-comer, 
who by no visible means had entered the 
apartment,—only appeared in a spot which a 
moment before had been vacant. “I heard 
your call this afternoon, and, as you see, 
have obeyed it by being in readiness for 
you. It is long since you have communica- 
ted with me.” 

“We have left that moment until danger 
threatened your happiness for now and through 
all time.” 

As the visitor spoke, the light fell full upon 
his most marked and peculiar features. All the 
materialism of a mortal man seemed worn and 
refined away from the deep-set eyes, the clear 
pale cheek, and the sweet stern mouth, for 
both sweetness and sternness were oddly 
blended in his expression. The painfully 
thin form was clad in some loose garment of 
clinging dark material, which intensified the 
unnatural paleness of the face and hands, 
while all the vitality of the man seemed con- 
centrated in his eyes, which burned with an 
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intense spiritual fire, in which no glow of pas- 
sion having any trace of the earth, earthy, 
found place. 

“T could almost welcome danger which 
brings me so great a pleasure as the presence 
of Gopal Chundra,” the Arab said, in courtly 
tones, as he urged his guest to be seated, and 
himself returned to the cushioned divan. 

“Speak not so, my brother, for the danger 
which threatens you is real. You have gone 
too far on the road to good for so weak a thing 
as a woman to turn you aside from the higher 
life.” 

Mustapha’s face flushed deeply, but he lost 
no time in replying to the unwelcome insinua- 
tion. 

“So far from turning me away from good, 
she has made me believe in all pure and holy 
things; has made me regret the lost years 
wasted in careless idleness and pleasure; has 
made me long to do good to my fellows, and 
choose always the better part.” 

“And your seven years of training as a 
neophyte, which you were so keen to under- 
take, and have not yet completed, where are 
they ?” 
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The voice was stern and low,—the burning 
eyes were fixed upon the beautiful face oppo- 
site him. 

“Seven years,” continued the mystic,—“ the 
time Jacob served for love of Rachel, and 
served yet again when a cruel deceit robbed 
him of his well-deserved reward. You, too, 
could serve the time for a woman, yet not to 
attain the awful dignity of a proficient, to be 
in turn an Adept and a Brother.” 

Mustapha turned uneasily on his silken 
cushions, as though to avoid the searching eye 
and penetrating voice; then abruptly facing 
his questioner, he spoke gravely and rever- 
ently— 

“ Gopal Chundra, your teachings have made 
me long for all that is highest and purest ; but 
she whom I love also serves God—a God who 
teaches that man can be in the world, yet not 
of the world ; that he can, through good works 
and good deeds done to his fellow-man, and by 
love, an immense love for humanity as a whole, 
and faith so strong that it still believes, al- 
though actual demonstration be denied it, 
at last attain to that blessed state which is 
not the ‘sinless, stirless rest,’ the Nirvana of 
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the Buddhist, or the negative rest of Brahma, 
nor yet the sensual paradise of the Prophet, 
but a state of eternal and active blessedness 
where we shall be jomed through the great 
hereafter with those whom we love in this 
finite present. Is not that a faith worthy of 
being followed, and leading to the highest 
good ?” 

‘Brother, the era of blind faith has gone 
by; that of earnest inquiry is come. You 
would dream of possible happiness for the 
soul,—we can show you the positive fate of 
that soul, and draw direct results from the 
use or abuse of opportunities in this present 
life, as affecting the life hereafter. Wull you 
reject undoubted facts for chimerical dreams?” 

“T would choose the best,’ murmured the 
Arab, in low uncertain tones ; “‘ but you call 
me to a life of utter seclusion and absolute 
physical purity, and warn me that the most 
resolute courage is staggered at the revelations 
which must come to him who aspires to the 
awful heights of adeptship reached by the true 
mystic. My soul shrinks from the loneliness 
of the life.” 

‘Say rather that you would lose the simple 
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grandeur of the truth, towards which you have 
gone far on the right road, for the love of a 
woman. And mark me,—she whom you love 
has but little soul to lose, so light a thing it 
is which in her is called a soul. The slave 
whom you saved to-day, in her native ignor- 
ance, untaught save by love, has more soul 
than she for whom you risk your own. Adieu ; 
I may yet again appear in astral body to you, 
and of the mysteries you have learned enough 
to hear and know the silvery bell: but woe 
be to him who has gone so far, yet turneth 
back !” 

Where the speaker had been there was 
again empty space. The Arab Mustapha sat 
in his room alone. 

In his searchings after truth, the master of 
ceremonies had fallen in with Gopal Chundra, 
the most fanatical of believers in the science 
of occultism. At a glance this priest of the 
mystic faith had comprehended how the 
highly strung sensitive nature of the Arab, 
tinged as it was with oriental superstition, 
predisposed him to the acceptance of occult 
doctrines. He had induced him to become a 
pupil; and so eager had Mustapha been in the 
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pursuance of his studies, that Gopal Chundra 
had initiated him into more intimate know- 
ledge of his faith than was the usual habit of 
the brotherhood with a new disciple until he 
has irrevocably joined the Adepts, The coun- 
ter-influence which had been brought to bear 
upon the mind of Mustapha, through his love 
for a Christian woman, gave serious uneasi- 
ness to his teacher, threatening, as it did, 
ultimate defeat to the hopes of years; and 
anxiety on the part of the mystic to save for 
the brotherhood so promising a member, had 
resulted in this sudden visit to the Arab at 
his own home in Cairo, 

Mustapha pondered long after Gopal Chun- 
dra had left him; but the determination 
which for a moment had been unsettled by 
the arguments of the mystic, renewed itself 
with redoubled force so soon as the priest's 
powerful personal influence was removed, and 
the puzzled uncertain expression on the beau- 
tiful features changed slowly to one of quiet 
resolve. Not lightly could his decision again 
be disturbed. 


The hareem to which Zorah was sent on the © 
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following day was that of the “ Pearl of the 
East,” the peerless Saydeh, who in loveliness 
rivalled all the women of Egypt. About the 
time when the Englishman and his daughter 
first came to Cairo, this princess had just 
ended, according to Moslem law, the term of 
her widowhood—four months and ten days; 
and acting upon her prerogative as a daughter 
of the royal house, to choose a husband for 
herself, she determined that the fascinating 
Mustapha Bey, whom she called cousin, but 
who was not within the prescribed limits of 
relationship which would prevent a marriage, 
should be her second choice. 

This flattering distinction was anything but 
agreeable to its object, and he dreaded being 
subjected to the strict surveillance under 
which future husbands of royal princesses 
were in his country generally placed. To his 
surprise, however, this was spared him, owing 
to the fact, which naturally he did not know, 
that Saydeh had a fancy not only that he 
should become her husband—a matter easily 
arranged by command of her kinsman the 
Khedive — but in addition to this, that he 
should lay at her feet love and homage such 
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as she had been told men in other lands offer 
to the women they marry. 

When Mustapha brought to her the child 
rescued from the snake-charmer, she promised, 
with dazzling smiles, that the girl should be- 
come her own personal attendant, and be 
treated as no slave had ever been before. 

‘*You must come often and learn how your 
waif of the desert blooms in the atmosphere 
of the hareem,” she had said, as the master 
of ceremonies, with many florid compliments 
and assurances of affection, took his leave ; 
and she felt a throb of triumph in thinking 
that one more link bound him to her. Zorah 
looked after him with adoration in her great 
dark eyes; for to her greatful heart he ap- 
peared less a man than a god, and in child- 
ish enthusiasm she vowed to him an eternal 
devotion. 

But other eyes followed the Arab as he left 
the palace in the Shoobra road, having a far 
different expression from those of the little 
slave. Achmet Pasha, the most restless and 
intriguing spirit in the land, envied and hated 
Mustapha Bey. Not only did he occupy the 
place which Achmet himself coveted in the 
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affections of Ismail the Khedive, and was the 
recipient of the favours dispensed by that 
ruler; but he threatened to win the woman 
Achmet desired to make his wife, the peerless 
Princess Saydeh, and for this he swore by 
the beard of the Prophet that harm should 
come to the Arab. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THERE was a moment, some years since, when 
a few far-sighted men in England saw that a 
transfer of themselves and their property to 
the banks of the Nile meant solid wealth and 
prosperity, and among these clever calculators 
was Robert Vance. The change was a com- 
paratively easy one for him to make, as he 
had no home ties, and his only child, a girl of 
eighteen, had been more than willing to ex- 
change her conventional life, and the foggy 
days in her own land, for the glowing rainless 
skies of the East, and the chance of adven- 
tures in an unknown country. From the 
moment of landing at Alexandria, she had 
realised all the new strangeness of her sur- 
roundings. The gorgeous colouring in nature, 
and in the dress of the natives; the tropical 
plants and flowers which she had formerly 
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looked upon as rare exotics, and which here 
appeared to be ordinary garden ornaments ; 
the confusion of tongues around her, a very 
babel of sounds; the long lines of camels with 
their disdainful countenances ; the large Egyp- 
tian donkeys, followed by their fantastically 
dressed drivers; the sais, or running footmen, 
with their long rods and flowing sleeves 
stretched out like wings behind them,—every- 
thing, the smallest incident of daily life, was 
novel and interesting. 

It was a ceaseless wonder to her why the 
babies perched upon their mothers’ shoulders 
did not tumble off; and an endless source of 
amusement to watch the Egyptian women of 
the middle-class, enveloped in the habarah, 
which converted them into shapeless bundles 
of black or white silk, which bundles, by ways 
and means known only to themselves, managed 
to mount their donkeys and ride to the bazaars 
and shops. All in turn amused and interested 
her—all but the cruel snake-charmers, whom 
she cordially detested. 

It had been during the first year of their 
stay in Egypt that Mr Vance and his daughter 
met at the house of Aboushendi, one of the 
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great merchants of Alexandria, the handsome 
Court favourite, Mustapha Bey. In his fanci- 
ful Eastern similes the Arab had compared the 
young English girl to a snow-maiden, or some 
pure white spirit, so delicately fair did she 
appear in comparison with the dark-skinned 
women of Egypt; and this ice-maiden quickly 
fired his own hot-blooded oriental nature with 
a passionate love, which he had great difficulty 
in concealing. He knew enough of European 
customs, however, not to startle the girl by 
too sudden a confession, for he had spent 
over a year in Paris, where the Khedive 
Ismail had sent him on a special mission to 
Napoleon III. 

The comely Eastern ambassador had found 
speedy favour with the ladies of the French 
Court, and during his sojourn among them he 
learned to think the customs of Egypt bad in 
many ways, but in none more so than in the 
social laws relating to women. 

The idea of marriage with an unknown 
bride, as it is practised in the Hast, became 
abhorrent to him; and whilst amusing himself 
with the light badinage of the Imperial circle, 
he indulged in dreams unlawful for a Moham- 
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medan, of the sweetness of social intercourse 
with clever cultivated women, and the joy of 
learning to know and love the one who should 
become his wife. 

‘Since his return to Cairo, Mustapha Bey had 
upon several occasions, both in words and 
manner, expressed his distaste and disapproval 
of Eastern customs, and, favourite as he was 
with his sovereign, Ismail had more than once 
reminded him that he was no longer the guest 
of a French Emperor, but the subject of a 
ruler of Egypt. 

With the deep subtlety of his race, the Arab 
would bow in apparent respectful submission 
before the reproofs of his master; but most 
bitterly in his heart did he feel the loss of 
that more advanced civilisation and greater 
freedom of ideas which existed im the foreign 
land he had left. Every moment which he 
could spare from Court duties was given to 
the English girl with whom he was able to 
talk freely of this other life, and her quick 
sympathy and ready comprehension of his 
feelings deepened his love into an almost 
religious worship. 

It was in the power of the master of cere- 
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monies to add in many ways to the amuse- 
ment of Mr Vance and his daughter. He had 
obtained for them admission to Court gaieties 
and native entertainments generally impos- 
sible of access to foreigners; and through his 
influence Edith had seen the interior of one or 
two hareems, from which, as a usual thing, 
women of other nationalities than their own 
are jealously excluded. 

Upon each of these occasions the girl had 
returned with devout thankfulness of spirit 
that fate had not condemned her to the life 
of an Eastern beauty ; whilst Mustaphia’s feel- 
ings upon the tyrannical seclusion of females 
were strengthened anew, as he discussed with 
Edith the difference of the life of a European 
woman. 

“They have no education—they are taught 
nothing—their minds are blank, and far worse 
than those of children!” he would exclaim in 
short emphasised sentences, indignation ex- 
pressed in every feature of his intelligent face. 
“The thought of passing one’s life with such 
women as these for companions! Ah! itisa 
disgrace, a horror!” 

As Edith would gently soothe his excite- 
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ment, talking calmly and sensibly of life, and 
of things which it seemed to him almost 
unnatural that a woman should understand, 
Mustapha would gaze at her in fascinated 
admiration. The brilliant Court ladies whom 
he had met at the Tuileries had sometimes 
shocked and scandalised him, even while he 
fully appreciated their wit and culture; but 
in this fair pale girl there was nothing which 
grated upon him, only a charm far more pene- 
trating than any woman had possessed for him 
before. 

He could not do enough for her, and his 
thoughts were constantly occupied in devising 
new ways of giving her pleasure. As soon as 
he learned that riding was a passion with her, 
his horses were placed at the disposal of her 
father and herself until some good ones could 
be bought for them, and he himself never 
failed to accompany them in their rides when- 
ever his Court duties would permit. 

Mr Vance was not oblivious to the very 
marked attentions of Mustapha Bey, nor yet 
unheedful or careless of his daughter; but 
Kdith’s was one of those cool, passionless, yet 
decided natures difficult to come into conflict 
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with, and as yet he hardly saw his way to 
approaching the subject, for as the weeks and 
months went by she appeared as remote as 
ever from being touched, or in the least degree 
agitated, by the Arab’s persistent devotion. 
Mr Vance himself grew to have more than a 
mere liking for the man; he both admired 
and respected him, and confessed himself 
puzzled that any girl could seem so little 
moved by his attentions. 

Apart from all this there were, moreover, 
serious reasons why Robert Vance desired his 
daughter to accept and appreciate the advances 
of the master of ceremonies. His object in 
coming to the Kast had been to obtain a 
Government grant in copnection with supply- 
ing arms to the Egyptian army, and from 
Aboushendi he had learned that no man in 
Egypt could so well advance his negotiations 
as Mustapha. But the merchant had also 
added that the Arab was perhaps the one man 
in official circles whom it would be impossible 
to bribe. After hearmg this, Robert Vance 
argued that if Edith could only be induced to 
return Mustaphi’s affection and become his 
wife, his interest and influence would then, 
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as a matter of course, be exerted to further the 
projects of her father,—projects which, with- 
out some such influence, were almost certain 
to fail. 

Edith, in her own cool dispassionate way, 
understood perfectly that her father wished to 
encourage Mustapha, and was keenly desirous 
that she should do likewise ; but although the 
fact perplexed her sometimes, she did not feel 
sufficient curiosity to investigate the motive, 
while toward the Arab himself her sentiment 
was an oddly mingled one. She admired his 
beauty, and also the loftiness of his character, 
after an abstract fashion; but for daily use 
she found it a trifle too lofty,—so at least she 
told herself. The very fact that he wished to 
marry her, and that her father wished him to 
do so, excited a petulant wilful feeling which 
made her decide that she did not wish 
anything of the kind, although she liked 
the man’s society, and was willing enough 
to talk to and ride with him whenever he 
would. 

Their rides were generally taken in the 
pearly freshness of the early mornings; but 
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after some twelve months of Cairene life, the 
three found themselves returning to the city 
one February afternoon just as the minarets 
flamed fire in the setting sun, and the chilliness 
of evening was approaching. They had en- 
joyed a long gallop on the far-stretching gol- 
den sands, with cloudless sky above, and no 
visible boundary line to earth or heaven,—only 
a great waste of distance stretching on and on 
as far as the eye could reach. There was a 
wild sense of freedom in this endless expanse 
above and below, and Edith’s spirits rose, and 
her blue eyes sparkled, and she was more 
gracious to Mustapha than she had been for 
days. The old Eastern saying came to the 
Arab’s mind as he watched her, “‘ A woman is 
a palm of pleasantness to her husband,” and 
he felt more earnestly than ever that she must 
be his: he could endure no longer this tran- 
quil cheerful intercourse, in which he advanced 
not one step nearer to his end. He determined 
to take advantage of the greater friendliness 
which the girl had shown during the day, and 
decided that that very evening he would plead 
for her promise to become his wife. Mr Vance 
D 
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had asked him, as he often did, to dine with 
them, and Mustapha Bey resolved that in the 
moonlit garden overlooking the Nile, under 
the sweet-scented acacia-trees, he would risk 
all, and win or lose. 
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CHAPTER V. 


More than a year of sunshine and shadow had 
passed over Cairo, the “ city of gold,” since old 
Joosef had thrown the child Zorah across the 
heap of serpents, and the master of ceremonies 
had placed her in safety at the feet of Edith 
Vance,—a year that had been full of political 
intrigues, in which Achmet Pasha had been 
the moving spirit, thereby bringing upon him- 
self the undying anger of the ruler Ismail. 
But Achmet had made a friend of Midhat 
Pasha, that minister of the unfortunate Sultan 
Abdul-Aziz who was for reform in all matters 
of government, who was a very dangerous 
power, and one to be conciliated even by a 
viceroy of Egypt. To actual reform of any 
kind Achmet himself was more than indiffer- 
ent; but as a means of political agitation, in 
the midst of which he could improve and per- 
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fect his own chances of rising to power, he 
advocated thorough changes, and withal made 
himself so useful to Midhat Pasha in reporting 
the extravagances as to public monies practised 
at the Egyptian Court, and in keeping a gen- 
eral supervision of all that went on there, that 
he was powerfully protected by the minister, 
and left in Cairo to act as an unacknowledged 
servant of the Sultan. Of this state of affairs 
the Khedive was well aware, but was powerless 
to prevent, although both irritated and indig- 
nant. During the past few months, Achmet 
had been more arrogant and presuming than 
ever, and a crisis was evidently approaching in 
political matters. 

The year had been filled also with intrigues 
of a less disturbing nature for the public, 
but of equal, if not still greater, interest to 
the private actors in them—namely, the love- 
intrigues of the royal hareems. 

The lovely Georgian slave Aisha had been 
raised to the dignified position of wife to one of 
the princes ; whilst, on the other hand, Fatima, 
so long a favourite of Ismail himself, had fallen 
into disgrace: some said she had disappeared, 
and much wondering and whispering was heard 
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on all sides, reaching even to the White Palace 
in the Shoobra Road. 

There, however, Princess Saydeh was far too 
much occupied with her own love-dreams to 
care aught for the changes that might come to 
others. She had by no means given up her 
idea of doing Mustapha Bey the honour of 
making him her husband; but although at 
almost any moment a word from her to Ismail 
would undoubtedly have accomplished this, 
that strange yearning in the woman’s breast 
to first win the Arab’s love was stronger than 
ever, and sealed her lips far more effectually 
than would a royal command. 

She had been patient and cautious beyond 
all imagining, when it is remembered that she 
was a princess of the reigning house, and a 
woman of warm, passionate, Eastern nature, 
ignorant also to a degree, with hardly more 
education than the girl Zorah, and far less 
natural cleverness than was possessed by the 
slave. 

Her idea of literature was bounded by the 
stories and love-songs recited for her by 
Awalim, brought to the palace for that pur- 
pose; of art and science she had no idea; of 
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culture, such as European women know, she 
was unconscious as a child: but the personal 
charms with which she was gifted, and which 
_ were of no common order, she used to all 
advantage, and, with hope strong within her, 
she trusted even yet to owe the capture of the 
golden-skinned Arab to herself alone, not to a 
royal edict. 

To Mustapha the year had inane changes 
such as Saydeh could not dream of; for whilst 
fondly imagining in her gilded cage the wild 
joy of winning him, he was no longer to be 
won. Heart and soul had he given himself 
long since to the fair stranger, and at last the 
‘“ice-maiden” had melted under the burning 
fire of his love. 

Within the past — days Edith had for- 
mally consented to link her fate with his. In 
a serious conversation Mr Vance had at last 
spoken to his daughter, and told her that the 
success or failure of his business schemes in 
Egypt depended now almost entirely upon 
her. She could not say that she objected to 
the Arab as a husband, and confessed that she 
both hiked and respected him asa man. His 
ideas were so wholly European, and his horror 
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of Eastern customs regarding women so sin- 
cere, that she felt no danger upon that score, 
although Mustapha wasa Mohammedan. Fin- 
ally, in her own cool matter-of-fact manner, 
she had told her father that if the marriage 
would ensure his welfare and happiness, she 
had no insurmountable objections. 

Her own personal feelings upon the subject 
were more contradictory and complex than 
she cared to acknowledge even to herself. At 
one moment she felt that to lose Mustapha 
would be a sincere grief to her; and could her 
father but have known it, a little well-regu- 
lated opposition to her suitor would have 
changed her doubts to passionate affection. 
As it was, the affair was calmly settled, Mus- 
tapha himself regarding it as a sacred happi- 
ness which had come to his life; Mr Vance, as 
a most fortunate arrangement from a business 
point of view; and his daughter, as a natural 
consequence of a handsome man and beautiful 
woman being brought into constant contact 
the one with the other. 

Very few even of their acquaintances in 
Cairo knew yet of this marriage decision. Old 
Zenab the sorceress knew, because it was her 
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business to know all things; and so many 
curious facts and carefully concealed truths 
did the witch stumble upon in her ghostly 
_ night - wanderings about Cairo, that it was 
small wonder men gifted her with super- 
natural powers, and believed that in her silent 
communings with the stars out upon the 
lonely desert she learned things not told to 
mortals. And Aboushendi, the merchant of 
Alexandria, knew, for it had been through 
him that Mr Vance and Edith first met Mus- 
tapha Bey, and with him Mr Vance had taken 
counsel before consenting to the Arab’s pro- 
posal of marriage with his daughter. 
Aboushendi had informed the Englishman 
of several things which he had not before 
known. The first was, that it was lawful for 
a Moslem to marry a Christian woman if in- 
duced to do so by excessive love for her; this 
permission proving that the Prophet evidently 
had more consideration for the feelings of his 
followers than some guides of conscience in 
the present day. Secondly, that much careful 
management would be needed to obtain the 
consent of the Khedive to the marriage, since 
he was sorely irritated against Mustapha in 
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consequence of the master of ceremonies’ open 
admiration for foreign customs, and his decided 
preference for foreign society; also that Tew- 
fik, the eldest son of Ismail, and the only one 
who had not spent a portion of his time at 
foreign Courts, dreaded and hated all foreign 
influence, and would without doubt prevent 
this alliance with an English girl if it was in 
his power. 

For many reasons, therefore, it was decided 
to keep the matter quiet until Mr Vance’s 
business affairs enabled him to leave Egypt ; 
and in the meantime all influence which could 
be used safely and silently was to be brought 
to bear upon the Khedive in order to induce 
him a second time to send Mustapha Bey upon 
some foreign mission. Once out of the country, 
there would be no difficulty about his marriage, 
and the Arab then could refuse to return to the 
land of the Pharaohs if he were so inclined. 

“ Whatever happens, remember that I am 
your friend—you have eaten of my salt,” 
Aboushendi said to the Englishman at part- 
ing; ‘‘and my house must be your refuge, and 
the refuge of Mustapha, should anything arise 
to render a shelter necessary.” 
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Robert Vance thanked the old man warmly, 
and left him feeling grateful for the mforma- 
tion he had given him, not only upon those 
points of law and etiquette which might influ- 
ence the situation, but for the hearty assur- 
ances of his trust and confidence in Mustapha, 
whom he had known since childhood, and who 
was according to him possessed of all the 
virtues possible for Mohammedan or Christian. 

Such was the state of affairs, political and 
social, when upon a smiling sunshiny after- 
noon, just as the master of ceremonies was 
preparing to accompany Edith Vance and 
her father upon their daily ride, a summons 
came from Princess Saydeh, appointing an 
interview at the White Palace within an 
hour. 

The bearer of the command, for such it was, 
was the slave Zorah, who was the one always 
chosen by the Princess for these commissions. 
Several times during the past year Zorah had 
gone to see the English girl who had been the 
original cause of the great change in the 
child’s life, and upon each occasion had taken 
her offerings of sweetened rose-leaves, or the 
sugared paste so dear to the taste of an 
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Eastern woman, and known in the English 
tongue as ‘Turkish delight.” 

Edith always had some little gift ready for 
the girl, and, by the aid of an interpreter, 
asked kindly after her mode of life, and all 
things concerning her, and the slave seemed 
pleased and grateful. 

Waiting now for the master of ceremonies 
to appear, Zorah looked around his luxuriously 
furnished rooms, where her observant eye soon 
discovered and recognised a large photograph 
of Edith, which she had never before seen upon 
his table. | 

The slave darted forward and looked at it 
long and earnestly. Her beautiful face grew 
dark and stormy, and twice the strong young 
arm was raised to dash the portrait to the 
ground, when her mood seemed suddenly to 
change, and, kneeling down before it, she 
raised her eyes streaming with tears, and 
clasped her small brown hands above her 
head. It was in this position that Mustapha 
found her, and pausing in astonishment, he 
watched the girl for a moment in silence. 

“He loves you! My dream, my golden 
rod of Paradise, straight and graceful as the 
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palm, and beautiful as the flowering almond- 
tree. He loves you, so pale and cold and 
colourless, while the slave’s heart may wither 
and turn to ashes; the Arab sees her not—she 
is no more to him than the sands of the 
desert, to be trodden under his feet!” 

In a very passion of weeping Zorah fell to 
the ground ; but at a sound made by Mustapha 
she started up, and after a low salaam stood 
with her usual proud grace silent before him, 
her lip quivering, but her eyes gazing fear- 
lessly through a mist of tears. 

The man’s conscience smote him. It had 
come, the knowledge he dreaded, and the 
child he had saved from one dreadful fate 
might yet curse him as being the author of 
still greater unhappiness for her. He was not 
a vain man, and upon the few occasions when 
he had seen the slave since the day of buying 
her from the snake-charmer, he had attributed 
her unconcealed devotion for himself to her 
oratitude for being saved from a life with the 
serpents. Now, however, he knew that she 
loved him in a far different manner, whilst 
he had no love to give her in return. It 
seemed cruel, yet he was helpless, and in 
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infinite pity he spoke in all gentleness to 
Zorah. 

“Surely you love the fair daughter of the 
Frank who liberated you from old Joosef?” he 
said with his winning smile, glancing as he 
spoke at the portrait of Edith. 

The slave was silent, but trembled violently. 

“But for her you would still have been 
with that horrible old man and his serpents.” 

“And but for you, my lord,’ interrupted 
the girl, with another low reverence. 

“T bought you, it is true, but she it was 
who told me to do so; you must love her, for 
she was good to you, and the Prophet teaches 
that no fairer flower blooms than that of 
oratitude.” 

The slave girl looked again at the fair face 
in the picture, and then at the man before 
her: coming closer to him, she raised her large 
frank eyes and said simply, “Do you love 
her?” 

He smiled and hesitated. ‘Yes, better 
than my life.” 

Zorah trembled more than ever; but her 
eyes were now tearless, and her voice firm, as 
she said in her deep rich voice— 
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‘“‘T also will love her, as I love you, until 
the slave’s heart is still, and Zorah is in 
Paradise.” 

She then delivered Princess Saydeh’s mes- 
sage, and listened attentively to the reply, no 
trace of emotion upon her face or in her man- 
ner, and with a low salaam, touching forehead, 
lips, and breast in greeting, as token that in 
thought, word, and heart she was his, the 
slave swiftly left the room. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was in the garden of her palace that 
Princess Saydeh elected to receive the visit 
of the master of ceremonies, and she had 
ordered rich rugs of Damascus and Stamboul, 
and low divans heaped with cushions covered 
with the embroidered tissues of Persia, to be 
carried to a cool shady corner where aloes and 
acacia-trees, palms and sycamores, concealed 
from view the high walls dividing the garden 
itself from the Shoobra Road, and where the 
air was perfumed with the scent of orange 
blossoms and starry jessamine. 

For this important interview the Princess 
had spared no pains in order to make her 
toilet as attractive as possible. Her yelek, or 
long outer robe, was of richest cream-coloured 
satin, the full front of the bodice being made 
of creamy muslin thickly ornamented with 
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golden threads; and her small feet were en- 
cased in pointed Turkish slippers, of velvet 
embroidered in seed pearls. Over her dress 
she had thrown a long straight mantle, or 
gibbeh, of pale-blue velvet bordered with 
silver-fox fur; and around her head was 
twisted in Turkish fashion a blue silk scarf 
fastened with a diamond aigrette. The yash- 
mak, or gauzy veil which fell before her face, 
heightened, rather than concealed, her dark 
brilliant beauty. Leaning back among her 
cushions, and toying alternately with an 
amber chaplet and a small heart-shaped en- 
amelled box containing sweetened rose-leaves, 
the Princess Saydeh in all the graciousness of 
her surroundings was passing fair to look 
upon, and even Mustapha acknowledged to 
himself her great loveliness. 

‘Thou hast made us desolate by thy ab- 
sence,’ was her flattering salutation, as the 
courtly Arab bowed low before her, just touch- 
ing with his lips the slender fingers faintly 
tinted with the dye of the henna. 

“Your Highness is too gracious to your ser- 
vant. Doubtless, through the Khedive Ismail, 
news has already reached the White Palace of 
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the coming visit of her Imperial Majesty the’ 
Empress of the French, and your Highness 
will understand how sorely time is needed 
that all may be in readiness for the strangers.” 

“We know, and you must have much to 
occupy you; but we, too, claim a share of your 
time and attention. You will be glad to see 
the Empress and your French friends again. 
We hear sad tales of your preference for for- 
eign ways and customs: is it true that in 
heart you are no longer an Egyptian?” 

‘May the Prophet preserve me from such 
heresy! Surely your Highness has been mis- 
informed. I love Egypt as I do no other land ; 
but the Empress Eugénie and those of her 
Court treated me kindly and well during my 
sojourn among them, and their hospitality | 
should be base to forget.” 

“Good ! we would not have you ungrateful, 
still less would we lose you from the land; far 
rather would we bind you to it by strongest 
ties of love and duty.” 

Saydeh’s lustrous eyes gazed fixedly at the 
Arab as she spoke, and uneonsciously she 
crushed the amber beads of the chaplet. She 
was nervously intent upon forcing Mustapha 
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to understand her words as she intended them 
to be understood ; but she felt too surely that 
the passionate appeal of her eyes had been 
resisted. 

Abruptly clapping her hands, she bade the 
slave Zorah, who answered the summons, to 
bring coffee and violet sherbet. The former 
was impregnated with the delicious fragrance 
of ambergris, and the latter was very sweet, 
of a pale-green colour, and served in glass 
cups covered with small squares of cloth-of- 
gold. 

“Tobacco without coffee is like meat with- 
out salt,” the Princess said, lightly, taking up 
as she spoke a magnificently ornamented chi- 
bouque, the bowl of which she rested on a 
silver tray. ‘Smoke and drink. And, listen, 
you must send the Court furnisher to us speed- 
ily, that our palace and our slaves may be 
ornamented and clothed anew in honour of 
the imperial visit. Foreign royalty must see 
us at our best. Zorah, too, shall be more 
richly dressed than ever. What think you 
of the child? Does she not thrive well under 
our care ?” 


“Your Highness has been good to her 
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have fallen into such gentle guardianship. I 
hope she continues to please, and is grateful.” 

As Mustapha spoke, they both glanced at 
the slave, who had returned to a spot at some 
little distance, where she could be called if 
needed, yet could hear nothing of the con- 
versation. The sunshine lit up the dusky 
beauty of her face, and the arrangement of 
her dazzling tunic showed all the free and 
eraceful beauty of her limbs. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the Arab, as they had been since 
he first entered the garden, and he was re- 
minded of her passionate vow, made before the 
picture of Edith Vance, “to love him until 
the slave’s heart should be still, and she in 
Paradise.” 

“From the little I have seen of the girl, 
she seems to have an affectionate devoted 
nature, and she will, I trust, give pleasure to 
your Highness.” 

“Yes; I think Zorah cares for me, and 
affection is pleasant. It is well to be a prin- 
cess, but better still to be a woman, and 
beloved.” 

Again the soft dark eyes sought those of 
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Mustapha, who answered warmly—“ Of all 
the women in the City of the Khalifs, surely 
none command more admiration than the 
lovely Princess Saydeh.” 

‘“ Admiration ! but that is little after all to 
win. Admiration is not love, and love is the 
blessing which a woman must have, or die.” 

The dark eyes were very near his own; the 
perfume from the raven hair mingled with 
the scent of the jessamine and orange flowers, 
and Mustapha felt the moment to be one of 
terrible danger to himself and his promised 
English bride. 

Saydeh expected him to offer her his heart, 
which was no longer his to give, and Saydeh 
had it in her power to be cruel, and possessed 
the right to claim that which he would fain 
withhold. He formed a desperate resolve, and 
spoke again. 

“Tf the whispers of the Court are true, one 
who is mighty in power and dreaded of men 
is more fragile than a reed in the slender 
fingers of the Princess Saydeh, and the haughty 
Achmet Pasha is the humblest of her slaves.” 

“You would dare be presumptuous enough 
to read our private thoughts and purpose!’ 
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exclaimed the Princess, angrily, starting away 
from him as she spoke. 

‘* Rather would I raise the veil of Isis,” he 
answered, humbly; “I only speak that which 
I have heard.” 

‘Achmet Pasha!” Saydeh repeated, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ He is more fit to lead men to battle 
than to make love to women! but enough of 
him. Tell me of the arrangements for the 
Empress’s visit. What new extravagances will 
my noble kinsman commit for this imperial 
and royal guest?” 

‘¢ A new road to the Pyramids will be con- 
structed, and a noble opera-house has already 
been begun, for which the master Verdi will 
write an opera, the scene of which will be laid 
on the banks of the Nile.” 

“ How entrancing !” exclaimed the Princess, 
clasping her hands in childish delight. “And 
in this new opera-house will the royal box be 
covered as mine is when the Empress sits in 
it?” 

“Your Highness forgets that European 
women have not our customs. Her Majesty 
can go in an uncovered /oge, as the Khedive 
himself does.” 
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“Ah yes, I forgot; and it is you who advise 
such customs, and would allow women to go 
unveiled. You are wrong, very wrong.” 

‘My own opinions are too humble to be 
heeded by your Highness; but I must further 
tell you of the palace ordered for the Empress. 
Her Majesty will be lodged at the Chateau of 
Ghezeereh, and the apartments are to be hung 
with richest silks and satins, and to be refur- 
nished in great splendour.” 

‘That is well; Eugénie will at least see 
that we are not savages,’ laughed Saydeh 
gaily, apparently with no further thought of 
impressing her views of life and love upon her 
visitor. 

The master of ceremonies devoutly thanked 
Allah that he had escaped so well, and fondly 
imagined that his skilful allusion to Achmet 
Pasha, whilst exciting Saydeh’s momentary 
anger, had also perhaps pleased her vanity. 

Suddenly she spoke again. 

“One question more. Do the Frank and 
his daughter still tarry by the banks of the 
Nile?—she who had mercy on the child 
Zorah.” 


The mention of Edith’s name was so unex- 
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pected that Mustapha felt his countenance 
change; but the Princess listened in such 
apparent indifference to his answer that the 
English strangers were still in Cairo, and she 
spoke so soon of other things, that he felt 
relieved again, and was assured that she had 
no suspicion of the truth. 

Could he but have read behind the smiling 
countenance, in the heart and mind of the 
woman before him, he would have felt less 
secure; but after a few more details of the 
coming visit, and a few more speeches rich in 
oriental compliment, he again bowed low over 
the hand held out to him, and left the presence 
of the lovely Saydeh and the shady fragrant 
garden. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Princess SAYDEH sat quite still on her silken 
cushions after Mustapha Bey had gone, the 
same smile with which she had bade him adieu 
still lingering upon her features, as though she 
had commanded it to appear and forgotten to 
give permission for it to depart. She played 
absently with the jewelled box of sweetened 
rose-leaves, which suddenly, with an impatient 
movement, she threw from her, heedless that 
the pretty toy lay broken past all mending. 
Clapping her hands three times, with a dark 
frown where the smile had been, she turned 
to the girl Zorah, who immediately appeared 
before her. 

‘Tell me again the story of the day when 
my cousin Mustapha saved you from the ser- 
pents ; tell me all that happened.” 

So many and minute were the questions 
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asked by the dark Princess about the blue- 
eyed stranger, that the child, with quick 
instinct to do a pleasure to her protectress, 
dwelt long upon the charms of the English 
girl, and the eagerness of the courtly Mustapha 
to execute her commands. Her eyes glowed 
like jewels as she spoke of the beauty and 
chivalry of the almond-eyed Arab; and so 
wholly had he won her love and gratitude, 
that no tortures could have forced her know- 
ingly to do him the harm which unwittingly 
every word of her eloquent account increased 
tenfold. 

As Saydeh listened, a cruel smile came to 
her lips; and when the tale was ended, she 
bade the little maiden carry her greetings to 
Ismail the Khedive, her most noble kinsman, 
and request the honour of an interview. But 
the ruler was absent at Alexandria, and what- 
ever Saydeh had to communicate to him must 
wait until his return. 

The hour had been late when the master of 
ceremonies’ had kissed the fair hand of the 
Princess in humblest adieu, purposely failing 
the while to understand where her smiling 
glances and honied words would fain have 
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led him; and now as Zorah stood waiting for 
further orders from her royal mistress, her 
shining robe was dyed in tints of rubies and 
amethysts and gold by the glowing colours of 
the setting sun, which bathed all Cairo in its 
dying splendour. The dark Princess paid no 
attention to the little slave, so deep was she in 
pondering thought. 

“You are sure that the Khedive will not 
return until to-morrow ?” 

“ Even so, your Highness.” 

“And in the palace, what eunuchs are on 
duty ?” 

‘“‘ Alee and Ghilanee, Highness.” 

“ Not Seleem ?” 

‘“ No, Highness ; Seleem is ill, they say.” 

“Good. Now, listen carefully. Bring to my 
dressing-room a common dark-blue mzlayeh, and 
the burko’ (long black veil) worn by the common 
classes of women, and put on the same dress 
yourself. But first take this, and say to Alee 
that in consideration of his presence of mind 
and carefulness when the horses took fright on 
Saturday, I send him these piastres; then tell 
him to let you have the key of the side-gate 
in the garden, because, as it is the night of 
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Moolid, you have my permission to go and see 
the illuminations. Bring me the key and the 
dress, so soon as all colour has gone from the 
west and the dusk has fallen. Now go.” 

“Zorah kissed the embroidered hem of Say- 
deh’s robe, and with a grave salaam left the 
room. As soon as she was alone the Princess 
threw herself upon the divan and spoke softly, 
but aloud— 

“ Yes; it is safe to run the risk if Seleem is 
not on duty, and it will be my only chance. 
I must see old Zenab and make her give me a 
love-philter: there is no other way. Ismail 
can command Mustapha to marry me, and will 
do so if L ask him; but not even royal power 
can give me his heart, and that is what I must 
have. I love him! I love him!” the woman 
eried fiercely, “and he must be mine—all 
mine! I will not yield him to that pale-faced 
daughter of the Frank. He shall be mine— 
all mine !” 

For a moment there was silence, and Say- 
deh’s head was buried in the silken cushions, 
while her slight figure trembled with excite- 
ment. The light was fading now, the crimson 
and purple had paled, and the gold grown dim. 
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The twilight was coming fast ; she must away. 
Hastening to her dressing-room, the Princess 
found Zorah ready with the peasant dresses. 


What was it that the blessed Koran said 
about vengeance not being good? Zenab the 
sorceress knew better, and laughed the Pro- 
phet’s teaching to scorn. 

Not good! Was it not good to have some- 
thing which kept the cold out in the chilly 
nights, when the stars looked silvery white as 
they shone through the opening of Zenab’s 
lonely hut, hidden among the tombs of the 
Mamelooks? Something that almost stopped 
the gnawing pain of hunger, when chased away 
from the doors of the faithful, where she would 
fain have eaten the crusts thrown to dogs, 
Zenab had naught but roots and herbs from 
which to make her scanty meal? Something 
to rest the aching bones, as bent and trembling 
the old hag would hurry through the streets 
under friendly cover of the night, fearful of 
recognition lest the passers-by should cry out 
upon her for a witch? Ay, it was good— 
very good—that ceaseless thought and hope 
and prayer for vengeance which never left her 
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day or night. Vengeance on all mankind for 
insults she had borne for years; vengeance 
on fair-faced women who shrank from her, a 
woman like themselves; vengeance on the 
happy children who had lived when her boy, 
fairer than them all, had died—crushed and 
mangled by the wheels of the tyrant’s stately 
coach, which had rolled on without one back- 
ward glance from its careless occupants, to 
whose ears her boy’s wounded cry had been 
but as one of a hundred sounds in the summer 
air, heard and forgotten. 

Men said that since the day when Ismail 
had been hailed ruler of Egypt, old Zenab had 
been madder than ever before—crazed because 
in the crowd that imp of Satan, her son 
Hassam, had been run over by the Khedive’s 
carriage. 

It had been Zorah, the girl whom the snake- 
charmer Joosef had lately added to his exhibi- 
tion, who had saved the boy from instant 
death. She had darted forward in time to 
drag him from under the horses’ feet; byt he 
had fallen again, and the heavy wheel had 
gone over his leg; leaving him a helpless 
cripple. Many times Zorah had stolen away 
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from the hut by the Nile, while her taskmaster 
slept near the reeds by the river, in order to 
bring fruit and dates to the sick boy; and 
when at last the pinched little face and 
shrivelled limbs could suffer no more, it was 
still the girl who had tried to comfort old 
Zenab, whose wild mad despair would have 
frightened any one possessed of less courage 
than Zorah. After her son’s death the 
sorceress had gone off on one of her lonely 
wanderings, and the cave in the desert was 
for a long time deserted. She still, however, 
found it good, good, good, that vengeance 
which should yet reach the tyrant who 
counted the boy’s cry but as a sound in the 
summer air. 

Under the starlight, and with the crescent 
moon shining above as though the sign of the 
Turk reigned in heaven itself, Zenab sat and 
rocked herself to and fro to the rhythm of a 
wild incoherent kind of chant. The dark un- 
kempt hair hung over her shaggy brows, and 
the bony hands were clasped about her knees. 
Rocking always, in a dreary monotonous 
fashion, the old crone muttered on, unmindful 
of things around her, and never heeding the 
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two figures which cautiously approached the 
hut from the direction of the city. The taller 
of the two stopped and spoke in a low tone to 
her companion, who advanced towards the 
sorceress. 

‘Good evening, mother ; I give you friendly 
greeting.” Zenab ceased her mutterings, but 
answered nothing to the salutation. 

‘Ts the moon favourable to mortals to-night, 
good mother? and will gold buy the secrets 
the stars tell-to you?” 

Thus saying Zorah—for it was the slave who 
spoke—held out a handful of coins which 
littered in the pale evening light. The witch 
slowly unclasped her long skinny fingers, and, 
apparently in no haste to touch the gold, shook 
back the tangled mane of hair, and raised her 
shrunken face to the veiled figure before her. 

“Who speaks to Zenab thus while the moon 
is still in the first quarter? Itis rash to tempt 
the knowledge of the stars before the Turkish 
crescent has been changed to the Prophet's 
globe.” 

“T know it, good mother; but she who waits 
to learn that which you alone can tell her, 
brooks no delay. Take gold, more gold,—only 
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hear what the daughter of kings comes to say 
to you.” 

“Ha, ha! Is the woman who attends so 
humbly the pleasure of Zenab the sorceress 
one of the royal race? It is good. I will see 
her.” 

She quickly entered the hut, beckoning the 
Princess and Zorah to follow her. 

The interior of the low ghostly cavern was — 
dimly lit by a small lamp of clay, whose flicker- 
ing wick served to show the gruesome monsters 
with which the place was filled. A human 
skeleton leaned against the narrow doorway, 
over which was suspended a stuffed crocodile, 
with yawning, gaping jaws. Large bats flew 
blindly about the room, whilst a grinning ape 
chattered in delight over a decomposed owl’s 
head from which he had just picked the eyes. 
Half-torpid scorpions crawled from the cracks 
in the stone walls, and a sluggish serpent was 
curled up in a far corner. The odour of the 
place was stifling when Zenab had drawn across 
the opening of the hut a curtain of dried skins 
which completely excluded the fresh air of the 
desert ; and the Princess leaned heavily against 
Zorah’s shoulder, feeling faint in the poisonous 
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atmosphere. The sorceress laughed grimly to 
herself as she saw this; but threw a handful of 
herbs into a pot simmering on the fire of dried 
dirt, and soon the scent of pungent spices filled 
the air, making it more tolerable ; then seating 
herself under an opening in the stones which 
formed the roof of the hut, Zenab bent low to 
the ground, and three times touched with her 
forehead a white spot enclosed by a blood-red 
circle, which was distinctly visible to the two 
watchers whose eyes had grown accustomed to 
the dimness. 

“The stars will give no answers to the 
questions of those who veil themselves before 
them,” the witch said sternly, addressing 
Princess Saydeh, who had not yet spoken. 

‘“‘T wish nothing of the stars, good mother ; 
only the assistance of your wisdom to win the 
love of one I cannot live without.” 

Zenab laughed scornfully. “Foolishness, 
all foolishness!” she exclaimed, in tones of 
supreme contempt. “An unfaithful husband 
is not worth bringing back. An unwilling 
lover is best let go. On which of the two 
would you waste silver and gold to purchase 
that which you have no power to keep? 

F 
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Unveil: that Zenab may judge what chances 
nature has given you, before she wastes her 
magic gifts.” 

The Princess trembled as the old hag turned 
her searching black eyes full upon her, and 
she whispered hastily to Zorah to speak for * 
her. 

‘‘Good mother,” said the girl in her full 
clear voice, “‘my noble mistress has heard 
from many of your wonderful skill, and would 
fain have you tell her the royal way to win a 
human heart.” 

“Unveil!” was the witch’s only answer, as, 
leaving the white stone enclosed in the blood- 
red circle, she threw more herbs into the sim- 
mering caldron, mutterimg mystical incanta- 
tions as she did so. Meantime the Princess, 
with Zorah’s assistance, unfastened the long 
black burko’, and allowed the coarse blue 
milayeh to fall from her shoulders, when, 
clothed im the rich dress of the hareem, 
Saydeh stood before the sorceress in all her 
royal beauty. 

“Tt is well. The philter need not be a 
potent one to enable you to win the love of 
a mortal.” 
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The Princess smiled at this involuntary 
tribute to her loveliness, and directed Zorah 
again to fill the crone’s hand with golden 
coins. 

“Tf you long for so empty a thing as a 
man’s heart, Zenab can obtain it for you; but 
be convinced that this dead lapwing is not 
more wholly worthless. For your devotion it 
will return you neglect; for your smiles it 
will deal you bitterest tears; and for your 
oift of life it will exchange you death. You 
are of the Court, one of the pampered beauties 
for whom sweetmeats and rose-leaves must be 
found, if human lives are sacrificed to obtain 
them: which fool among your fellows do you 
sigh to make your captive? Were it Achmet 
Pasha, I would tell you offer him a throne,— 
no lesser bribe will bring him to your feet. If 
the courtly Mustapha be the one you desire, 
then change those dark eyes to blue as bright 
as heaven, and those raven locks to gold, and 
make yourself the daughter of a Frank,—that 
is his temptation.” 

A low cry from the Princess here caused 
the witch to pause. 

“Ha, ha! so Zenab has not gone far, and 
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yet has found the man! We would chain the 
polished Arab to our chariot-wheels, and rival 
French beauties in his affections !” 

“No, no, good mother,—you are wrong. 
Neither Achmet nor Mustapha were in my 
thoughts. It is for Ismail I come, Ismail the 
Khedive, whom I would bind as a friend,— 
nothing more. It is Ismail, and no other.” 

‘Tsmail !” 

The bitter hatred which rang in Zenab’s 
voice as she pronounced the name, startled 
both her hearers. With a piercing wail she 
bowed her head upon her knees, and for a 
moment all was still in the cavern. Then 
raising a second curtain of skins which hung 
before the entrance to an inner room, the 
sorceress disappeared. 

They heard her croaking laughter in the 
distance, with now and again the name 
‘“‘Tsmail!” repeated in a tone of bitter de- 
testation ; and Zorah drew closer to her royal 
mistress, and ventured to whisper that now 
was a propitious moment to escape. 

But the Princess would not listen to the 
proposal. She had risked much to come; and 
that allusion of Zenab’s to Mustapha’s love for 
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the English girl only strengthened her deter- 
mination to remain and get from the witch 
the love-potion, in the power of which she 
firmly believed. Her pride had forbidden her 
to acknowledge that it was to be used upon 
the Arab, and in the surprise of the moment 
she had named Ismail; but what mattered it, 
so that she only obtained the charm—she could 
use 1t where she would. 

Whilst Saydeh planned, and Zenab hugged 
the hope that vengeance was coming nearer, 
the slave Zorah puzzled over many things. 
She had noted the long visit of the master of 
ceremonies that very day, and recalled the 
close questioning of her mistress after his 
departure as to the daughter of the Frank ; 
and now at mention of his love for Edith 
had come that involuntary cry from the lips 
of Princess Saydeh, who had named her kins- 
man the Khedive as he for whom she wished 
the philter, yet there was naught between 
them save warmest friendship. With light- 
ning-like instinct the slave-girl guessed the 
truth, and she determined to watch every 
word and action of her mistress, lest harm 
should come to Mustapha. 
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The sorceress had returned to the white 
stone inside the blood-red circle, and seemed 
in a state of excitement bordering upon 
frenzy. Unnoticed, Zorah crept nearer to 
her, and in the strange words she used, the 
slave recognised a certain patots which she 
had learned to understand when with Joosef 
the snake-charmer. Often had she gone with 
the old man to those houses in Cairo from 
which the owners wished serpents charmed 
away, and she knew by heart the incantation 
used, as with a short palm-stick Joosef would 
strike upon the walls, and, after whistling, 
making a clucking noise with his tongue, and 
spitting upon the ground, would say in mys- 
terious tones: “I adjure you by God, if ye 
be above, or if ye be below, that ye come 
forth! I adjure you by the most Great Name: 
if ye be obedient, come forth; and if ye be 
disobedient, die! die! die!” 

Many of these same words Zenab now used. 
Surely it could be no love-philter which was 
compounded to such a chant as this,—rather 
some deadly potion to destroy. Closer and 
closer crept the girl, listening in fascinated 
horror as the drops were poured into the phial 
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to the ghastly command, “ Die! die! die !”— 
after which came curses such as Joosef, in his 
hut by the Nile, had hurled at her when, in 
deadly terror, she had shrunk from the coiling 
and twining of the serpents. 

Every nerve in Zorah’s brain was strained 
to the utmost. She felt that she must know 
and understand the meaning of the Princess's 
visit and the witch’s incantations. 

At last, in low vengeful tones, Ismail’s name 
was mingled with the deadly imprecations, 
and Zenab’s eyes glared with the light of 
insanity as she repeated the word “ Die!” in 
three hissing whispers. Evidently she thought 
the potion was intended, as the Princess had 
assured her, for Ismail, the Khedive, whilst 
Zorah as firmly believed that it was destined 
for Mustapha Bey. Further, where the 
Princess had asked for a love-philter, the 
sorceress had, for reasons best known to 
herself, compounded instead a fatal draught 
which should close for ever the eyes of him 
who drank it. 

Zorah was no longer a child, but a woman 
in her strength, to do and to dare for the one 
she loved. Creeping cautiously back to the 
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side of the Princess, as she saw Zenab about to 
leave the magic circle under the stars, the 
slave deftly aided her mistress to don again 
the disguising milayeh, and was ready to take 
the precious potion from the hand of the 
sorceress, who brought the phial sealed. 

“ Carry it carefully, child,” repeated Saydeh 
more than once, as they wended their way 
across the sands, and in and out among those 
monuments of a despot’s treachery, the tombs 
of the warlike Mamelooks. 

Under the starlight, in the door of her hut, 
Zenab stood and looked scornfully after the 
retreating figures. 

“Fools!” she said aloud, in her croaking 
voice. “ Fools, thrice fools! But oh, my boy, 
my murdered Hassam, you shall be revenged, 


and Ismail shall die!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A GREAT banquet was to be given in the 
Ab-din Palace. Priceless vessels of gold, 
goblets of crystal set with precious stones, 
cups of filigree silver incrusted in jewels, 
sparkled upon the snowy damask, while 
hanging lamps fed with perfumed oils cast 
a softened glow over the rich and costly 
decorations ; and aromatic spices, mixed with 
the scent of thousands of flowers, almost 
intoxicated the senses with their mingled 
sweetness. The great marble columns were 
wreathed with roses fresh and dewy from the 
viceregal gardens, and the polished floors 
were strewn with thick soft rugs woven in 
the far-famed looms of the Kast. 

A Western prince, heir to one of the 
greatest thrones in Europe, had elected to 
visit the ancient City of the Khalifs, and the 
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ruler of Egypt would do him honour in his 
kingdom by the banks of the Nile. It was 
a right goodly company,—lords and princes 
of Egypt, and many distinguished guests from 
foreign lands; only no fair women graced the 
feast, notwithstanding the well-known fact 
that his royal Highness, in whose honour 
the banquet was given, rightly appreciated 
all female loveliness, and was acknowledged 
to be a competent judge of a woman’s charms. 
But the ladies and princesses of Egypt were 
wasting their sweetness behind silken curtains, 
concealing gilded bars, reserving all their 
beauty for their rightful lords and masters, 
and cruelly deprived of that greatest delight 
to a woman’s heart, the chance of being seen 
and admired. 

Soft music played at the feast, the melodi- 
ous strains of the instruments coming across 
a marble terrace in the distance, through an 
open vista, where tall palms could be seen 
rearing their graceful heads against a starry 
sky, for the mild Southern night was balmy 
as spring. The crystal goblets were filled and 
refilled with rich rare wines by attentive 
slaves in fantastic tunics of brilliant colours, 
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—swarthy-skinned Egyptians, and lithesome 
dark-eyed Arabs, and shiny black Nubians, 
all moving quickly and silently in and out 
among the rose-twined marble pillars, under 
the tinted light from the silver lamps. Gay 
laughter and merry jests rang through the 
lofty hall, fresh wines were brought, and sweet 
thick coffee was poured into the tiny jewelled 
cups. The voluptuous rhythm of the music 
swept in waves of melody out from the cool 
starlight into the warm fragrant air of the 
banqueting chamber, where the harmonies 
floated higher and higher until they were lost 
among the delicate tracery of the carved and 
lofty ceiling. 

Suddenly the silken portiéres at the end of 
the hall parted as if by magic, and fairy-lke 
forms in cloudy raiment danced lightly over 
the polished marble floor, scattering fresh 
roses as freely as they did bright smiles and 
glances at the astonished and delighted 
guests. 

The Western prince could well believe 
himself in the land of enchantment, and the 
marvellous tales of the Arabian Nights seemed 
to him to be no longer mere pictures of fancy. 
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He sat on the right of the Khedive Ismail, 
and his eye brightened as the beautiful 
dancers came nearer. They were lovely as 
houries of the Moslem Paradise, with dark 
velvety eyes, and smooth skins dazzlingly 
white, and limbs which were perfect in their 
languid voluptuous movements. 

At the banqueting-table it chanced that 
Achmet Pasha and Mustapha Bey—the two 
men in Cairo whom a wise host, had he known 
all things, would have separated as far as 
possible the one from the other—had by some 
accident been placed side by side, and already 
more than one but thinly veiled sarcasm had 
been exchanged between them, for the courtly 
master of ceremonies had been irritated almost 
beyond endurance by the evident determina- 
tion of the powerful Turk to make himself 
agoressive. 

Achmet had drunk deeply of the strong 
intoxicating wines, a deadly sin in a Moham- 
medan, and Mustapha had not concealed his 
contempt for so shameless a disregard of the 
law of the Prophet. As the dancers entered, 
the reckless Turk scanned them closely, and 
turning to Mustapha Bey with a most unplea- 
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sant smile on his wine-flushed countenance, 
said mockingly— 

“ How comes it that the girl Zorah is not 
amongst these fair ones? Were not the Khe- 
dive’s orders that all the most beautiful slaves 
in Cairo were to be collected here to-night ? 
Do you guard the girl too closely to allow her 
to dance for royalty ?” 

The smile was as mocking as the voice with 
which he spoke the insolent words. 

Mustapha’s cheek flushed hotly. 

‘“T keep no female slaves,” he answered, in 
his haughtiest tones. 

Achmet laughed, the insolent expression still 
in his mocking eyes. 

“‘ And yet all Cairo knows of the child whom 
you rescued in so romantic a fashion from old 
Joosef the snake-charmer, some year or so ago, 
and knows moreover that although she osten- 
sibly belongs to the Princess Saydeh, you are 
still her real protector, and that your desire is 
to become the owner of the mistress as well as 
the slave.” 

“You lie!” muttered the Arab in low fierce 
tones, audible to no one but Achmet himself; 
“and were the place any other than it is, 
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you should answer for your lie upon the in- 
stant.” 

“And answer it I will,” was the Turk’s 
equally fierce reply. ‘No man gives the lie 
to Achmet Pasha with impunity, you least of 
all. To-morrow at dawn, either in your gar- 
den or in mine, | will meet you, and he who is 
the strongest may then call the other har.” 

As he spoke he looked contemptuously at 
the slender figure of the man he hated, proud 
of his own brute force, his towering height, and 
superb physical strength. 

A fine smile hovered around Mustapha’s 
delicate mouth, and looking calmly into the 
scowling eyes of the angry man, he said firmly, 
“To-morrow at dawn in the garden*of my 
house I will repeat again that you have foully 
hed, and then prove my words.” 

Ismail at this moment gave the signal for 
the guests to rise, and the two men spoke no 
more together that night. 

Upon leaving the banqueting-hall, Achmet 
the Turk did not follow the other guests into 
the luxuriously furnished apartment where 
each one smoked, according to his fancy, the 
soothing nargileh or long-handled chibouque, 
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or merely cigarettes or cigars, whilst one and 
all lazily watched at their ease the lovely 
slaves who danced, and sang oriental love- 
songs, and in various ways amused the noble 
visitors of Ismail. 

- Going out into the still Eastern night, the 
powerful Pasha turned from the frequented 
streets, and alone, with a heavy cloak wrapped 
so high about his shoulders that it half con- 
cealed his face, he walked on quickly, until at 
the door of an old-fashioned house in a narrow 
street he stopped, and knocked in so peculiar 
a manner that the sound was evidently a pre- 
concerted signal. 

There was no projecting window over the 
door of the house, only a small and narrow one 
which was even with the exterior of the wall, 
the upper part being of wooden lattice work, 
the lower part closed by hanging shutters, 
with a very little of the meshrebeeyeh project- 
ing from it, in which to place the water- 
bottles, but with no lhght to draw attention to 
the spot. Slowly the door was half opened 
from the inside, and quickly closed again as 
the Turk entered a passage constructed with 
one or two turnings. In this passage, just 
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within the door, stood the mastabah (the long 
stone seat built against the back of the wall), 
where the door-keeper or the servants usually 
sat. 

Achmet penetrated no further into the house 
than this passage, and imperiously motioned 
the man who had opened the door to sit beside 
him on the stone bench. The light from a 
hanging lamp fell upon the two faces now 
close together, showing the one who spoke 
with the Turk to be an Egyptian of the middle 
class, with strongly marked features, and deep- 
set, penetrating eyes, which were lit by the 
dangerous fire of fanaticism. 

“Did you take the writing safely to the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam ?” asked the Turk, in a low 
guarded tone. 

“YT did; and myself placed it in his own 
hands.” 

“ Treb (it is good) ; and what answer did he 
send ?” 

‘He would not write; but said that you had 
done well, and further bade me tell you that 
it would be wise to gather together here, in 
this house, upon the first Tuesday after his 
message should reach you, all those whom you 
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think safe to trust. He cannot come himself, 
but deputes me to speak with those who are 
ready to act.” 

“Surely he never named Tuesday as a time 
of meeting! Know you not that that is the 
day of blood?” 

“And think you to accomplish your purpose 
yet spill no blood?” the other asked contemp- 
tuously. “ Sheikh-ul-Islam is right in saying 
that even yet your wretched superstition will 
ruin all things, and that with a chance such as 
was never offered to man before, you will fail 
at the last from some foolish weakness.” 

“ May I end my days in the maristan (mad- 
house),” laughed Achmet grimly, “if either 
you or he be right. But have you no further 
tidings? and did you see Midhat Pasha before 
or after you talked with the Sheikh ?” 

“After; but he will say and do nothing. 
As the gain shall be yours, so must be the 
risk.” 

“A risk I gladly take,” answered Achmet, 
boastfully, ‘‘ for great will be the reward. All 
promises well. The religious sentiments of 
the native population are thoroughly aroused 
and keenly excited against this foreign influ- 
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ence which is ruining our land. I have talked 
with all the different sects, and persuaded 
them that the Khedive Ismail would sell 
Egypt to the Christians. At this moment 
you have the honour to look upon the man 
whom they firmly believe to be the defender 
of religion and the saviour of the country.” 

Again Achmet laughed grimly, amused at 
the monstrous position assigned to him, whilst 
his companion regarded him with a curious ex- 
pression of mingled admiration and distrust. 

“Will you see to this meeting of the faith- 
ful, and assemble them here at the time named 
by Sheikh-ul-Islam ?” the Turk continued. “I, 
of course, dare not be seen to move in the 
matter; but I will meet you then, or at any 
other time, should you need me. Have you 
anything else to communicate? The hour is 
late, and I have matters of importance which 
claim my attention at dawn.” 

“T think of nothing further. Should your 
presence be needed, [ will let you know; and 
if at any time I am wanted, Achmet the Turk 
knows where to find Osman, the faithful servant 
of the Sultan.” 

“Good; then I take my leave. When Ach- 
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met comes into his kingdom, he will not forget 
your services.” 

So saying, the Turk left the house as swiftly 
and silently as he had entered it—the man 
Osman gazing after him with that oddly min- 
gled expression of admiration and distrust 
which had never left his face since speaking 
with Achmet. 


The birds sang merrily at dawn of the day 
following the royal banquet, as Achmet, the 
all-powerful favourite of the Sultan, stood face 
to face with the Arab Mustapha. Only to look 
at the two men, one would have said at once 
that the contest was unequal, and that the 
latter stood no chance against the former; but 
as blows were given and parried, it became 
evident that it was a magnificent contest of 
strength versus skill. The two men wrestled 
and writhed in a seemingly deadly embrace— 
every sinew strained, and their muscles stand- 
ing out like cords; and still the silly birds 
sang on as merrily as though no struggle for 
life and death was being waged to their 
twittering tunes. 

Achmet had thought with one blow to fell 
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his adversary to the earth; but Mustapha’s 
lithe limbs seemed made of steel, and his 
quick eye and ready arm parried the brutal 
thrusts of the Turk with unerring coolness 
and matchless skill. The one lost his temper, 
and with it all advantage over his cool and 
ready opponent, who successfully eluded every 
blow, until Achmet in blind rage made a sav- 
age plunge with the weight of his whole body, 
meaning to bear down his adversary with him 
in the dust; but instead of this he merely fell 
with force against an outstretched arm, which 
was as unbending as a bar of iron. The mighty 
form staggered, and the man would have fallen 
had not Mustapha himself supported him. 
Pressing his hand to his left side, with feat- 
ures ghastly in their ashy whiteness, and with 
damp clammy drops upon his brow, Mus- 
tapha’s deadly foe was silent for a few mo- 
ments, while a trembling faintness came over 
him. 

“Your cursed skill has conquered,” he mur- 
mured feebly; “but the day will yet come 
when you shall own that Achmet the Turk 
is nO mean enemy, and is dangerous to thwart 
in either love or war.” 
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Thus saying, he turned and left the garden ; 
and so feeble was the step, which but a short 
half hour before had been insolent in its 
haughty strength, that Mustapha forebore to 
use his right of again crying “Liar” to the 
man whom he had wounded almost to the 
death. 

The brief sharp struggle was over, and still 
the birds sang ceaselessly in stupid ignorance 
of what their bright eyes saw but could not 
understand. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE aromatic air of the Eastern night had 
been doubly grateful to the Princess and her 
companion after the stifling atmosphere of 
Zenab’s herb-scented hut, and Saydeh raised 
her veil, in order to breathe more freely the 
fresh and fragrant stillness of the desert before 
returning to the streets of Cairo. 

It was the night of the Moolid—the night 
preceding the anniversary of both the birth 
and death of the Prophet. The crowd in the 
streets was terrible; but although few women 
were among the streams of people passing and 
repassing, Princess Saydeh felt no fear of re- 
cognition, so complete and safe was her dis- 
guise. It was only intense pleasure and ex- 
citement, this night walk through the city 
lighted with many lamps; for the coffee-shops 
were all open, and Sha’ers were amusing those 
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who chose to stop and listen to their recita- 
tions, and other shops and stalls were stocked 
with eatables—chiefly sweetmeats—all tempt- 
ing the passers-by. Soon, however, the pro- 
cession of the “ Isharah”—the darweeshes 
carrying their long staves, with lamps attached 
to the upper parts—would begin to pass, and 
Zorah feared for her mistress, and longed to 
get her safely back to the palace. But before 
doing so, the slave girl was determined to 
persuade the #Princess to enter a mosque; for 
during the long silent walk from the witch’s 
cave an idea had come to her—which re- 
quired, however, in order to be successfully 
carried out, that she should manage to ap- 
proach the hanafeeyeh, or raised reservoir, 
with spouts round it, from which the water 
falls, and which is to be found in the 
courtyard of almost every mosque. This 
hanafeeyeh. she must, moreover, go to unseen 
by her mistress, and to attain this end she 
used consummate skill; for with a_ logic 
Princess Saydeh found unanswerable, Zorah 
persuaded her that, to ensure the success of 
the love -philter, prayer was needed — for 
“Prayer was the key of Paradise,” and Para- 
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dise was what the philter promised to secure 
for her. 

Whilst the Princess, absorbed in her peti- 
tions, touched the prayer-carpet with her 
forehead, the slave quickly emptied the colour- 
less fluid in the bottle upon the sanded floor 
of the mosque, having broken the seal and 
extracted the cork with the long golden pin 
which she used to fasten her tunic. It was 
then only the work of a moment to run to 
the hanafeeyeh and refill the phfal with harm- 
less water, replacing the cork as before. By 
the time Saydeh turned to speak to her com- 
panion, Zorah stood ready and attentive. 

“The potion, child; you have it safely ?” 

“Quite safely, Highness; but the wax was 
soft, the seal has melted in my hand on one 
side.” 

“Give it tome. I will carry it myself, that 
there may be no danger.” i 

The streets were teeming with life; and as 
they crossed the wide square of the Esbe- 
keeyeh some disturbance was going on, and 
numbers of persons pressed to one point, 
whilst cries of “Nasranee! Kafir!” (Christian ! 
Infidel!) were heard upon all sides, and the 
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crowd ran madly after a man who was mak- 
ing the best of his way in the direction of 
the citadel. 

In the uproar and confusion Zorah was 
separated from her mistress, and for a moment 
was paralysed with fright; but as the people 
went their different ways, the slave espied a 
veiled figure standing helpless and terrified, 
which she knew must be the Princess, and 
with a feeling of strong protection, she placed 
Saydeh’s trembling arm within her own, and 
hurried on toward the Shoobra Road. It was 
now past midnight, as they could tell from 
hearing the muezzins of the great royal 
mosques calling from the mad’nehs, “ Prayer 
is better than sleep!” “ There is no deity but 
God!” ‘He giveth life and causeth death, 
Allah, Allah, Allah !” 

Princess Saydeh was almost dead with 
fatigue, and Zorah was worn out with excite- 
ment and the hard thought she had given 
to the means which were to prevent harm 
from coming to her beloved, the golden 
skinned Mustapha. Softly the two entered 
the White Palace, where all was still, passing 
Alee, the eunuch on guard, who had expended 
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the piastres sent him by the Princess in 
buying hasheesh, which he had smoked 
to induce flattermg dreams,—exactly what 
Saydeh had shrewdly calculated upon his 
doing. 
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CHAPTER, «X. 


Ir was long after the sun had gilded the 
domes and minarets of the mosques that the 
girl Zorah awoke on the morning following 
the expedition to Zenab’s cave. In affright 
she asked of the slaves lying outside the 
door on their mats of palm-bast whether her 
mistress had demanded her. They answered 
“No; that Princess Saydeh still slumbered.” 
So after completing her toilet, Zorah entered 
the royal apartment, to which she had access 
at all hours. | 

Long time she looked at the softly flushed 
face of the Princess, and watched the smiles 
hovering about the delicately chiseled fea- 
tures. She was very beautiful; but Zorah 
bitterly mistrusted her. Beneath the dark 
skin of the slave there beat a heart far truer 
and nobler than many fairer children of the 
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West could lay claim to, with an enduring 
power of devotion and self-sacrifice which is 
the germ of all greatness. Her gratitude and 
love for Mustapha Bey was her religion; and 
orateful as she had also been to the Prin- 
cess for her kindness and protection, the girl, 
with her wild and crude sense of justice, was 
capable of driving a dagger to her heart as she 
slept, could she have known that through her 
harm would come to the Arab. Saydeh never 
for a moment suspected the depth of feeling 
existing in the slave, whom she spoiled and 
petted as a pretty plaything, forgetting that 
beneath the fiery skies of Egypt passions 
ripen, as pomegranates do, under an hour’s 
burning sun. 

The Princess stirred uneasily in her sleep, 
and the smile changed to the same cruel ex- 
pression which the slave had seen the day 
before, when bidden to seek for the Khedive. 
Zorah bent closer as the lps moved, and 
Saydeh murmured in her dreams— 

“He must be mine—all mine—Mustaphi, 
my beloved!” 

The girl held her breath. She had been 
right. It was for Mustapha the love-philter 
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had been sought, and but for her the deadly 
potion had been his. 

“Saved! saved!” she whispered, in a voice 
of rapture, her eyes looking dreamy in an 
ecstasy of love. 

The Princess stirred and awoke, and Zorah 
was beside her, ready and attentive as always. 

“Was it a dream, child, all those lighted 
streets, and the crowds, and the witch’s 
cave? I die of fatigue; rub me with the 
scented oils, that this terrible stiffness may 
leave me.” 

While the slave brought perfumed waters 
and soothing balsams and ointments, the dark 
princess recalled, half wonderingly, the adven- 
tures of the night. Yes, it was true, that 
midnight ramble, for there stood the philter, 
safely fastened as the sorceress had given it, 
with only the wax melted from the heat of 
Zorah’s hand. 

“You are careful, child, and discreet. 
Twine these sequins in your hair, and fasten 
your tunic with this golden clasp ;* the bur- 
nished metal suits you well, and I am pleased 
with you.” 

The slave bowed low, and took the proffered 
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ornaments in silence; but Saydeh knew that 
the Arabs were undemonstrative, and she only 
smiled anew at her handmaiden. 

“ What news of the outer world? Methinks 
we have slumbered late this morning—the sun- 
beams fall straight, not slantingly.” 

“An old Cadina and two young hanowms 
from Constantinople, and three ladies of Alex- 
andria, await the pleasure of your Highness ; 
and Achmet Pasha humbly desires audience.” 

“The ladies we will see at once, so soon as 
you can make us presentable; and Achmet 
Pasha we will receive in an hour from now.” 

In her most radiant and royal mood was 
the lovely Saydeh, no longer the disguised 
night wanderer, but a princess of the blood 
royal, secure in her own domain. Zorah 
smiled at the change, but no word escaped her. 

“Bring me the phial,” said the Princess 
suddenly; and as Zorah knelt to present it 
to her mistress, Saydeh gazed long and fix- 
edly at the colourless fluid, and a curious ex- 
pression Game over her face. 

“Not yet,’ she murmured softly. “We 
will not forget the Arab proverb, ‘Success is 
the reward of patience.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


AcHMET PasHA possessed a rare knowledge of 
human nature, and within the last few hours 
a fact had become known to him which he 
determined to use to his own advantage, and 
to the disadvantage of the man he most hated, 
Mustapha Bey. He no longer feared him as a 
rival for the affections of the Princess Saydeh, 
having by means best known to himself learned 
of his love for the daughter of the Frank; but 
he knew how strong a weapon this admiration 
of the Arab for the English girl might become 
in skilful hands, if brought to bear upon the 
Princess herself, whose jealousy might easily 
be made to outweigh her love. Had he not 
been armed with this lately acquired know- 
ledge, he would have had but small chance in 
the coming interview, for in the game of 
hearts it is the one who cares the least who 
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invariably holds trumps; and he loved the 
Princess madly, whilst she was merely flat- 
tered by his undisguised admiration. 

Most humbly and respectfully did the 
haughty statesman salute the Princess as she 
entered; whilst Saydeh, with her thoughts full 
of what the all-powerful philter was to bring 
her, smiled more graciously than usual upon 
her warlike suitor. She had not been far 
wrong when she had said to Mustapha that 
the confidant of Midhat Pasha was more fitted 
to lead men to battle than to make love to 
women; yet to-day she marvelled at the 
fluency of his speech, almost as polished in 
its flowery compliments as that of the courtly 
Arab himself. 

In discussing the approaching imperial visit, 
Achmet assured the Princess that the Pearl of 
the East would have nothing to fear from the 
brilhancy of even the far-famed Western Star ; 
and he allowed her to infer from his tone and 
manner, rather than actual words, the con- 
tempt he felt for all foreigners and strangers. 
With subtle suggestion he implied that there 
existed those who preferred the colourless faces 
of the Franks to the rich warm tints of the 
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daughters of the Valley of Palms; and with 
consummate skill he influenced her mind to 
single out from his smooth generalities the 
one pale-faced stranger whom he wished to 
bring to a distinct position in her thoughts. 
She promptly fell into the snare. 

“Know you a certain Frank and his daughter, 
who have lingered long now in the Golden 
City ?” 

“Your Highness would doubtless speak of 
the Englishman Vance and the golden-haired 
girl called Edith.” 

“The same; are they still here?” 

Achmet smiled. “ We have a proverb which 
says, ‘He who has drunk of the waters of the 
Nile longs for it for ever’; and still another, 
that ‘ Ye shall not linger with impunity under 
the palm.’ ” 

“But do they mean to remain for ever?” 
asked the Princess, impatiently. 

“Tt is said that the noble master of cere- 
monies has persuaded them to adopt Egypt 
as their home, and that his well-known fancy 
for foreigners in general has culminated in 
love for this stranger girl in particular: he 
only awaits the consent of the Khedive to 
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wed the daughter of the Frank. An English 
bride and a French Empress will bring change 
and diversion to our Egyptian Court, which 
they tell us we keep too closely confined to 
those of our own faith.” 

Achmet had purposely talked on, giving no 
chance of reply to Princess Saydeh, carefully 
the while keeping his eyes turned away from 
her face. He knew the danger incurred by 
those who rashly gaze upon royalty or a 
woman in the moment when they may have 
been surprised into showing their true 
feelings. 

‘“We are indeed promised changes and 
gaieties,” laughed Saydeh, sarcastically. ‘‘ How 
grateful we should be to these same strangers 
for providing us with so much entertain- 
ment !” 

‘“Changes are coming to us,” continued 
Achmet, in grave and earnest tones; ‘but 
not, I fear, all for our amusement. The sky 
darkens over Egypt, extravagance and misrule 
threaten destruction to our land, and the time 
approaches when the hand of the weak must 
be put aside, that those fitted to govern may 
safely guard the customs and traditions of the 
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past. To be princess and widow of a member 
of the royal house is good; but to be the bride 
of a ruler is better. When the hour is ripe 
for changes, it 1s your Highness who first 
should profit by them, if the humblest of your 
servants dare hope to win your royal favour.” 

“He would speak of the throne Zenab told 
us was his ambition,” thought the Princess, as 
Achmet bent his commanding eyes upon her ; 
“and a throne brings power, and power gives 
revenge. It is worth thinking of.” Aloud 
she answered, ‘‘ You already have our favour ; 
and there is a saying that to the brave nothing 
is impossible. You are very brave; even your 
enemies allow that.” 

The Turk bowed low; he felt that it might 
be well to veil the triumphant light which had 
leapt into his face and eyes, and which for a 
moment he could not control. Then drawing 
nearer, he said, in a cautious, guarded voice, 
“The time for action approaches rapidly. 
When the moment comes, may I count upon 
your Highness? I promise not only love, but 
power.” 

There was an intense personal influence 
about the man, which all who came in con- 
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tact with him were forced to acknowledge, 
and which to Saydeh’s shallow, childish 
nature had an irresistible fascination. More- 
over, she was immensely flattered, that the 
powerful warrior statesman whom she knew 
to be feared by the Khedive, and trusted by 
the Sultan, should appeal to her as beimg 
necessary to him in his political advancement ; 
and the man who was capable of a daring 
stroke of usurpation, which should put him in 
possession of a throne, was also wise enough to 
see how useful a vain and silly woman could 
be if properly influenced, and how dangerous 
if slighted. His cunning and foresight served 
him in the very matter where Mustapha’s 
chivalrous spirit had been an influence against 
him. 

“You know the importance of the signet 
ring,’ Achmet continued,— how it is even 
more valid than a signature, and oftentimes 
less dangerous. When everything is ready, 
and a final blow for the welfare of Egypt is 
to be struck, I will send you by a trusty 
slave this ring: do you promise by the soul 
of the Prophet that when it reaches you, you 
will bravely follow out the suggestions which 
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will accompany it ; and in the meantime, will 
you also swear to send me instantly any in- 
formation which may come to your knowledge 
of the plans and intentions of Egypt’s present 
ruler? Above all things, do you promise to 
return the ring to me, and to me alone?” 

Again he bent his imperious controlling 
eyes upon her; and Saydeh, as a bird fascin- 
ated by a snake, looked steadily into them, 
and promised. The Turk bowed respectfully, 
but still with his masterful eyes fixed upon 
hers, and left at once, well satisfied with his 
success, and wise enough to know that when 
a good seed has been sown, its development is 
best left to time. 

He determined at once to seek the sor- 
ceress; his arrangements brooked no delay, 
and he was too superstitious to undertake 
the plan which was fast ripening in his mind 
without first hearing from Zenab (in whose 
magic powers he most firmly believed) that 
success was likely to attend him. 

It was the early afternoon, before the 
golden hour, and as yet but few people were 
abroad, therefore as he would stand slight 
chance of meeting any whom he knew, he 
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turned his horse’s head at once towards the 
tombs of the Mamelooks, without any of the 
precautions he usually took when seeking the 
witch for advice or counsel. As he neared 
the spot, he thought of those four hundred 
and seventy men massacred in 1811 by the 
order of the relentless Mehemet Ali; and in 
a vague impersonal way, he meditated upon 
the fact of how dreary it would be to be cut 
off from this restless, busy, scheming life just 
when fate seemed to smile upon the hopes and 
desires of years. The pride the man felt in 
his own superb strength and vitality asserted 
itself with redoubled force, until the hateful 
remembrance came to him of a garden in the 
first flush of dawn, with noisily singing birds, 
and that strange sick faintness which had 
come over him even though his whole being 
burned with fiery hatred and the lust of re- 
venge. 

Impatiently spurring his horse forward, he 
hastened on to where Zenab sat before the 
door of her hut in her favourite attitude, with 
the long skinny arms clasped about her knees, 
and her face, half concealed by the tangled 
hair, bent low upon them. She did not even 
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rise when the dreaded Achmet Pasha stood 
before her,—only laughed mockingly. 

“Still plotting, and still no promised bride?” 
she asked in a taunting voice. 

‘“‘T need your aid, good mother. Assist me 
only to perfect the plots, and the bride is 
mine.” 

“Infatuated man! Both, I have told you, 
shall fail you at your need,—why pester me 
with them further?” 

“You told me to go to the Island of Roda, 
and under the spreading branches of the 
venerable mandoorah-tree, Hakeem-Kebeer, 
the ‘great physician, to kneel at sunset and 
to hang upon its branches the embroidered 
veil. All this have I done: surely Fatima, 
daughter of the Prophet, who planted the 
same grateful shade, will cause success to come 
to so faithful a believer.” 

‘And has it come?” asked Zenab drily. 

‘Not yet, mother, or I should not be here ; 
but come it must,—neither gods nor men 
thwart Achmet with impunity.” 

The sorceress raised her wrinkled withered 
face, which in the garish light of day appeared 
shrunken and repulsive to a degree. The 
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haughty man before her looked indeed almost 
invincible in the pride of his manly strength ; 
but she laughed harshly as she listened to his 
boastful words. Slowly then she spoke— 

“Neither gods nor men fear a withering leaf 
on the loto-tree of Paradise.” 

Achmet Pasha’s bold features turned grey 
as ashes, and his powerful frame seemed to 
shrink and grow weak with fear. 

“What say you, mother?” he asked in fal- 
tering tones; “what mean you by such 
words ?” 

_  Pester me no more: | have spoken. When 

the night comes, go pray in the mosque at 
sunset, and repent of the cruel past.” With- 
out further ceremony, the witch entered her 
hut and dropped the curtain behind her. 

Still ashy grey and with a livid look of 
terror upon his countenance, the powerful 
Achmet, feared by the Khedive, trusted by 
Midhat Pasha, holding State secrets in the 
hollow of his hand, and possessing the means 
to deal death and destruction to many of the 
mighty ones of earth, turned and left the 
desert in deadly dread because of the words 
spoken by the witch Zenab., 
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He remembered that in a few days now 
would come the night of the middle of Shaa- 
ban, the solemn period when the fate of every 
living man is confirmed for the ensuing year. 
The loto-tree of Paradise, or the “tree of the 
extremity,’ whose leaves are inscribed with 
the name of every living human being, would: 
then be shaken a little after sunset. If it 
were true that he was destined to die in the 
ensuing year, his leaf would fall that night ; if 
the end was to come soon, the leaf would be 
found to be almost wholly withered, a very 
small portion only remaining green ; accord- 
ing to the time still left him, so would be 
the proportion of the part of the leaf yet 
unwithered. 

Achmet felt that with his own eyes must he 
see how it was with the leaf,—for he believed 
that if the witch’s commands were in every 
respect complied with, some manifestation 
would be vouchsafed him in the mosque at 
sunset, upon that day, when he should use 
the words of the prayer—‘O God! if Thou 
hast recorded me in Thy abode, upon the 
original of the book, miserable or unfortunate, 
or scanted in my substance, cancel, O God! of 
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Thy goodness, my misery and misfortune and 
scanty allowance of substance, and confirm me 
in Thy abode, upon the original of the book, 
as happy, and provided for, and directed to be 
good.” To this prayer he would add still 
another—namely, that success might attend 
his ambitious political intrigues, and his pri- 
vate intentions as to the Princess Saydeh. 

As he rode slowly across the golden sands, 
the man remembered with superstitious terror 
that the wife to whom he had been so cruel in 
days long gone by, had bitterly cursed him. 
She had been an Arab, and hers was the one 
dusky face in the hareem full of fair white 
Georgians and Circassians; yet so rare and 
marvellous was her beauty that, despite all 
prejudices of caste, the powerful Turkish pasha 
had raised the Arab serf to the rank of legal 
wife. Like all other unequal elevations in 
life, it proved but a mixed blessing to the 
chief person concerned; and by every inmate 
of the household, this third wife of Achmet 
was looked upon as a low-born usurper, and 
was marked for destruction from the moment 
that her rank as a wife was publicly pro- 
claimed. 
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Jealousy and intrigue are the very life and 
breath of a Turkish hareem, and with all the 
inmates banded together in common cause 
against the helpless outsider, it took but a 
short space of time to work her ruin, where 
suspicion is easily excited and quickly re- 
venged. 

When Achmet was given what appeared the 
most positive proof of guilt on the part of the 
beautiful serf whom he had made his wife, 
against all tradition and custom, his anger 
was fierce and relentless. As the trembling 
woman was chased away in scorn, she turned 
and cursed him in resentful indignation, say- 
ing that his own life should be ruined through 
his love for a woman. With shuddering fear 
he now connected this long-forgotten curse 
with the words spoken by the witch, that the 
Princess should fail him at his need, and the 
man was sore afraid. 

‘*Tf I could find the child,’ he murmured, 
with bent head and remorseful heart,—‘‘if I 
could but find the child, I would more than 
restore to it all that the mother lost. It 
should have name and wealth, that by such 
righteous restitution I might wash me of my 
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sin, and so lift off the burden of the woman’s 
curse. First, however, will I consult the fatal 
loto-tree, and if the leaf be still green I will 
defy them all; but if it be withered, then I 
myself will end this life which is doomed, 
and cheat them alike of their curses and their 
prophecies !” 

The man’s whole being was in rebellion 
against fate; and should he find it ill with his 
leaf of life, when the time came to visit the 
tree, he had the might of will to carry out his 
threat of self-destruction, rather than yield 
weakly to the curse of a dead and injured 
wife, and the croaking prophecy of a half- 
mad witch. Such was his idea of courage, so 
fraught with superstition was the mind which 
was possessed of much real talent, and a rare 
amount of personal influence over its fellows. 
Under other circumstances, Achmet Pasha the 
Turk would have made a name for himself 
among the mighty ones of history ; but super- 
stition had counteracted the power of un- 
doubted genius, and weakened a character 
which in many respects was an extraordinary 
one. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


No two natures could be more dissimilar in 
their characteristics than were those of the 
haughty Turkish emissary of the Sultan and 
the master of ceremonies to the Khedive. 

Mustapha Bey was one of those singularly 
rare mortals who are honestly fair and just 
with themselves. In all private contentions 
between his conscience and his inclinations, 
his prejudices and his convictions, he was as 
careful to act the part of unbiassed umpire as 
he could ever have been in publicly pronounc- 
ing upon the comparative merits of any two 
opposing parties. 

A question had arisen in his mind as to 
some technical point in the Moslem creed, and 
with his perfect sense of fairness, he decided 
upon asking information from one who under- 
stood the matter better than he himself did, 
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before condemning the doctrine which person- 
ally he found objectionable. After pondering 
long upon the subject, he finally decided that 
if any one could tell him the particulars he 
wished to know, it would be Osman, he who 
lived in the high old-fashioned house in one 
of the most unfrequented streets in Cairo, and 
with whom the Arab had more than once 
come into friendly contact. The man was a 
fanatic, but he possessed a great deal of actual 
knowledge upon all matters touching the Mo- 
hammedan faith; and the master of ceremonies 
decided that his first free moment should be 
devoted to finding Osman, and settling this 
point of dispute which had arisen between 
himself and his conscience. 

As it happened, various causes arose to 
detain him from putting the decision into 
effect, until the very Tuesday arrived which 
had by the Sheikh-ul-Islam been decided upon 
as the day when those favourable to the re- 
ligious-political movement agitated by Achmet 
the Turk were to assemble, with as much 
secrecy as possible, at Osman’s house. The 
hour chosen had been that of dusk, and al- 
ready some sixty or more of the chief repre- 
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sentatives of the different religious sects in 
the city had raised the iron knocker once, and 
let it fall again in a peculiar way, which was 
the signal arranged for the admission of the 
initiated. Whether this same sound, many 
times repeated with unerring precision, had 
dulled the fine perception of the door-keeper, 
or whether the man’s attention had strayed 
and he no longer perceived any difference in 
knocks in the abstract, it is impossible to say : 
certain it is, however, that when the Arab, 
walking slowly from the broader streets, found 
himself in the narrow by-way, and in turn 
knocked at the house of Osman, the door 
opened as quickly and silently to him as it 
had already to the sixty conspirators met to- 
gether with such careful precautions against 
disturbance from outsiders. 

There was nothing in the crooked passage- 
way to excite suspicion that anything unusual 
was going on in the house. The tortuous 
turns entirely shut from view the hdsh, or 
entrance-court of the dwelling-place, and Mus- 
tapha passed the servant sitting on the stone 
mastabah, who greeted him with a low salaam, 
at the same time mentioning the fact that his 
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master was in the mandarah, or the reception- 
room of the men’s apartments. 

Only when fairly inside this apartment did 
the Arab realise that some meeting or con- 
ference was taking place; and the sudden 
silence caused by his appearance, the haste 
with which his host came forward to meet 
him, and the low murmur of anger and in- 
dignation, seeming to come from a distance, 
and dangerous as the warning sound of break- 
ing ice, which gathered and grew as one by 
one those desperate men recognised the favour- 
ite of the Khedive, convinced him that the 
assembly, whatever it might be, was no ordin- 
ary meeting of friends. 

“J fear that I am disturbmg you: your 
servant did not mention that you were not 
alone,’ Mustapha began courteously, and 
would have left the room; but already more 
than one of the company had taken their 
stand against the closed door, and on every 
side only threatening looks met the Arab’s 
inquiring glances. 

“What folly has made you venture here 
to-night?” whispered Osman to him, at the 
same time dexterously placing himself in such 
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wise as to shield Mustapha from immediate 
danger. 

“Spy!”, “Traitor!” ‘‘Paid informer of 
Ismail!” came from one and another in deep 
threatening tones, as they drew closer to the 
spot where Mustapha still stood, slightly in the 
rear of Osman. In all that motley company 
the Arab alone wore the plain Stamboulin 
dress, nothing oriental about it excepting the 
red tarboosh upon his head, and his slight 
figure stood out in clear relief among the flow- 
ing robes and draped mantles of the Syrians, 
Armenians, and various other nationalities 
represented. The light from the hanging 
lamps fell upon his beautiful face, and the 
eyes, wide open, with a curious repressed light 
in them, looked full and fearlessly in the ex- 
cited angry faces surrounding him, seeming to 
control them with their own calm power. 

“‘My friends,” he said, in clear tones, which 
reached to the farthest corner of the apart- 
ment, ‘‘I am at a loss to understand why my 
appearance should so rouse your hostility and 
anger. | came for a quiet discussion with 
Osman upon some matters in which he is far 
better instructed than I am; but finding that 
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he is not free, I would leave quietly, with many 
apologies for having interrupted the confer- 
ence which was evidently taking place. Why 
do you object to my doing so?” 

“ Having learned all that you wish to know, 
the fact of our presence here, we can well be- 
lieve that you would be glad to make your 
escape,” a voice from the crowd called harshly; 
‘but you can scarcely expect that we shall 
allow you to leave in such easy fashion!” # 

Mustapha would have answered this, but 
Osman placed his hand firmly upon his 
shoulder. 

‘In the name of Allah, speak not again. 
See you not that these are no ordinary men ? 
Let me have speech with one or two of them 
privately, and stay you here; but if you would 
keep your life, keep also your peace.” 

So saying, he went in turn to the chief mem- 
bers of each separate sect, and urged them to 
remember that by no possible means could the 
master of ceremonies at the Court have learned 
the purpose of the meeting ; his very presence 
there must prove that he had been admitted 
by mistake, and he argued that for their own 
safety it were far wiser to allow him to sup- 
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pose some consultation upon religious matters 
to be the only object of the assembly, than to 
excite his suspicions by such hostile measures 
as would only cause him to inquire into the 
truth of things so soon as he left the house. 

‘“‘But why should he ever leave the house 
alive?” impetuously interrupted a grey-bearded 
Syrian, with an expression of stern determina- 
tion upon his face. 

‘“‘Kven so; it is the day of blood which we 
have chosen for our meeting, why should you 
fear a little blood being spilled in furtherance 
of our holy aims ?”—this from a Greek. 

Osman trembled with anger. 

‘Would you dare slay one of the chief per- 
sonages of the land, the avowed favourite of 
the ruler himself, because of a stupid mistake ? 
Out upon you! I had given you credit for 
more common-sense.” 

“You yourself have named two excellent 
reasons why he should never be permitted to 
relate his experiences of this day; I, the Mus- 
lim Abbas, whose word no man can question, 
will add two more. It is well known that he 
of whom you speak favours the stranger and 
his laws, and encourages this very foreign in- 
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fluence from which we have sworn that Egypt 
shall be freed; more still, he has tampered 
with the true faith of the Prophet, and would 
fain bow the knee to other gods.” 

A suppressed yell of execration greeted this 
announcement, and the Sheikh Ahmad could 
scarce at first be heard, when he in turn ad- 
dressed those near to him. 

‘Abbas the Muslim hath spoken words of 
wisdom, and thou, O Osman, art wrong. Why 
should this recreant son of the faithful be 
spared, when better men than he are doomed 
to extermination ?” 

“Ye call yourselves supporters of the holy 
law of the Prophet,’ Osman answered scorn- 
fully, ‘‘yet would ye bid me break the com- 
mand of hospitality, which he enjoins as 
sacred. The man has eaten of my salt, and 
no human power shall force me to break the 
divine injunction. In my house Mustapha 
the Arab is safe from harm. Had ye been 
wise men, ye would have let him go as he 
desired at the first, and he would have given 
no second thought to the fact that men 
known to be concerned with religious things 
have met to take counsel together. As it is, 
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ye yourselves have shown him that your pre- 
sence here has a meaning deeper than a mere 
discussion of faiths.” 

“Tt is Osman who has spoken the words of 
truth and justice, and we have been hasty in 
action.” 

He who added this tribute to the general 
expression of opinion was a grand type and 
figure of a man. His expansive brow and 
penetrating eyes showed intellectual force of 
no ordinary kind, while his commanding 
manner, and the clear distinct utterance 
of his words, carried perceptible weight 
even with those infatuated and fanatical 
men. He was the head of the Armenian 
priesthood. 

Almost every sect in Cairo was represented 
at this extraordinary meeting, Jews and Copts 
excepted—for even Achmet’s bribes had been 
powerless to induce these two to come into 
such close contact with the hated Muslim. 

The Armenian’s words caused a momentary 
lull, and some of the less intolerant asked 
what method he would advise to repair the 
false step they had already made. 

“He is a professed Mohammedan,” an- 
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swered the Armenian, gravely. “I would 
demand his oath, sworn upon the Koran, that 
no word escapes him of what he has here seen 
this night, and no mention of the names of 
those whose features he may have recognised. 
On no other conditions should he be allowed 
to leave the place.” 

After some consultation, this proposal found 
favour with the majority, and Abbas the 
Muslim was chosen to be the one to offer 
the conditions and to administer the oath. 
Osman returned to the side of the Arab, and 
silence reigned in the lofty room. 

The Mushm himself deemed the terms too 
easy, and counselled severer measures; but 
he was overruled by the majority, who had 
been quick to see their mistake, which Osman 
had so forcibly pointed out. 

In the silence succeeding the inarticulate 
but threatening menaces proceeding from all 
sides, Mustapha stood calm and still as he 
had stood from the first, marvelling greatly 
what manner of assembly this might be which 
his simple presence had such power to disturb. 
He was watchful, for he realised that for some 
unexplained reason serious danger threatened 
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him, and he knew himself to be alone and 
unarmed in the presence of overwhelming 
hostile numbers ; but no shadow of fear showed 
itself either in face or manner. He simply 
folded his arms and waited. Abbas the Mus- 
lim advanced to him, and in harsh unconcilia- 
tory tones, oddly in contrast to the words 
he used, spoke as follows— 

‘“‘My son, careless indiscretion has led you 
to break in upon an assemblage of earnest- 
minded men who in unity would humbly in- 
vestigate the different shades of doctrine in the 
teachings of divine law. It is not meet that 
the more carnal sight and hearing of one 
whose life is not devoted to the study of our 
holy faith should lightly see or listen to such 
mysterious research. One rash enough so to 
do incurs a serious penalty; but we would 
not be severe, since your intrusion was invol- 
untary. Your oath given upon this sacred 
book, that by neither word or deed will you 
reveal the fact that this meeting has taken 
place, or ever name or indicate those who 
have taken part therein, will at once liberate 
you from the present false position in which 
you are placed. Swear word by word to that 
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which I have spoken, and you are free to go 
your way in peace.” 

Advancing slowly, Abbas held out the Koran 
to the Arab. 

But Mustapha did not move, nor did he 
offer to touch the holy book. Looking full 
into the eyes of the priest, with that curious 
light and power still in his own eyes, he 
spoke quietly, yet every syllable fell clearly 
and distinctly upon the hearing of those anxi- 
ously watching him. 

“JT can take no oath, nor yet swear to any 
of the words which you have proposed. If 
your meeting be for the religious purpose you 
have named, all honour is due to each honest 
seeker after truth, and no oath is needed to 
bind the words of any who may know the fact 
of that research. If, however, some deeper 
and less meritorious cause underlie the ap- 
parent innocence of your motives, I refuse to 
abet in any way your deeds. In either case, 
I swear not at all.” 

The daring courage of the man could not 
but strike every listener who heard the simple 
words, and a grave smile of approval came 
over the noble features of the Armenian ; but 
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the effect was only momentary, and that dan- 
gerous sound again swept through the room, 
so like the cracking and straining of the ice, 
which, to those who know, is deadly as the 
crack of doom. 

“Are you mad?” whispered Osman, as he 
rapidly passed in front of the Arab, at the 
same time addressing the priest, who stood 
pale with angry amazement. 

_ “ Reverend sir, the noble Mustapha has but 

ill understood the import of your words: if 
you would repeat the conditions but once 
again, I pledge myself that they shall be 
accepted.” 

Mustapha glanced with a kindly smile at 
this devoted friend, who would save him at 
any cost to himself; but putting him gently 
aside, he spoke again in cold stern tones, 
before Abbas had found words in which to 
answer his first audacious reply. 

“In his zeal to keep the sacred law of 
friendship, Osman has erred in stating that I 
did not understand. So well do I comprehend 
that which you have spoken, that I have even 
read between the lines. I am no fool, to be 
persuaded that a harmless interchange of opin- 
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ion upon the differences in your faiths needs 
all this senseless mystery; nor do fear and 
duplicity attend upon men bent only upon 
seeking light. What you may or may not 
mean, I will not strive to know; you are men 
and priests, who, if differimg in minor points, 
yet join in professing truth, therefore I will 
believe that you speak the truth. Further, I 
will not name you to any human ear, since 
such would seem to be your wish; but on the 
other hand, should you be other than you 
seem, I will abet no falsehood. You may 
slay me, or let me go. If the former, my 
blood be upon your heads; if the latter, you 
will have gone far to prove that your words 
are truth: but in either case, I swear not at 
all. I have spoken.” 

Again the man’s superb courage had its 
effect, and this time it was not merely mo- 
mentary. In the hush which followed his 
daring words, the Armenian stepped bravely 
forward, and his resounding voice rang out 
like a clarion. 

“The stranger hath spoken well; and ye 
were cowards and cravens all, unworthy of 
the name of seekers after truth, if ye cannot 
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grasp the sincerity and power of his words. 
Osman, thou art a true believer, and the house 
is thine. Fling wide the door, and bid your 
friend God-speed.” 

The priest was a born leader of men, and 
his commanding eyes rested upon first one 
and then another of those excited fanatics, 
fascinating each in turn, whilst Osman dex- 
terously made his way to the door, drawing 
Mustapha with him, and a moment later the 
latter was standing in the narrow street. The 
whole scene was over before half the number 
who had witnessed it realised that their prey 
had escaped them. 

In the shadow of the doorway the Arab 
passed a figure with his cloak drawn so high 
upon his shoulders, that the lower part of his 
face was scarcely visible. Achmet the Turk 
had kept his promise of coming to the assem- 
blage of the disaffected: had he arrived some 
moments earlier, both Mustapha’s courage and 
the eloquence of the Armenian had perhaps 
borne other fruit. 
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CHAPTER 2AE 


THE city of Cairo was en féte. France’s radi- 
ant Empress had arrived, exchanging for a 
time the Boulevards and excitements of Paris 
for a glimpse of Eastern deserts and Moslem 
mosques; and the Khedive Ismail, always 
gallant to women, welcomed her with all hon- 
our to his kingdom. 

The silent Pyramids, the “riddle of the 
world,” became the scene of mirth and revelry; 
and the stern countenance of the Sphinx looked 
with stony gaze at these frivolous foreigners 
invading so rashly the mysterious stillness of 
ages. In Kugénie’s honour the great square 
of the Esbekeeyeh blazed with 2500 gas jets 
in coloured tulip-shaped glasses; and her 
apartments in the Chateau of Ghezeereh, an 
island situated in the Nile, were refurnished 
with great luxury, and hung with light-blue 
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satin, the chimney-pieces being of onyx. In 
the beautiful kiosk of Ghezeereh was a hall 
arranged in the style of the Alhambra, with 
plashing fountains, and warm, richly tinted 
walls. 

No pains had been spared to combine the 
luxuriousness of the East with the taste and 
comfort of the West, that when within doors 
her Imperial Majesty might not regret the 
long voyage she had undertaken; and when 
driving through the public streets, guards of 
honour attended her, and kawasses kept back a 
too curious people, all anxious to gaze upon the 
world-renowned beauty of Napoleon’s Empress. 

On the morning of the day of Eugénie’s 
arrival at Cairo, the interview asked for by 
Princess Saydeh with the Khedive had taken 
place. Never had this EHastern beauty been 
more enchanting, or succeeded so well in amus- 
ing and entertaining his Highness, who was, 
however, bitterly angered by several little 
incidents which she carelessly related, all 
going to prove that the favourite Mustapha | 
was even yet dissatisfied with the mode of 
life at the Egyptian Court, and still regretted 
no longer being at the Tuileries. 
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‘‘ By the soul of the Prophet! our handsome 
master of ceremonies grows presumptuous. 
It were well perhaps to teach him that there 
are bounds to royal favour, and that rulers may 
change their friends as well as their fancies.” 

At this the lovely Saydeh only smiled ; but 
soothed the ruffled despot with gentlest words 
and softest glances. 

In silent wonder had the slave girl listened 
as her mistress thus irritated the Khedive 
against his favourite; and despite the cares- 
sing glances Saydeh gave her, the child’s loyal © 
heart felt that the Princess was false and un- 
generous, meaning harm to Mustapha Bey. 
With the silent dissimulation of an Arab, she 
determined to watch and wait. 

On the morrow came a visitor to the White 
Palace in the Shoobra Road, and the proud 
Princess Saydeh did humble reverence to the 
Empress Eugénie, then in the full glory of her 
imperial beauty. Coffee in richly jewelled 
cups, and long-handled chibouques inlaid with 
precious stones, were offered to the favoured 
* guest and her attendants, whilst with the aid 
of an interpreter the two noble ladies carried 
on an animated conversation. 
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The Princess was full of curiosity as to life 
in a country where women are free to go un- 
veiled and be admired by their fellows; and 
silently thanking a kind fate, which had cast 
her lines in pleasanter places than a gilded 
cage, jealously guarded by moody - faced 
eunuchs, the Empress good - naturedly an- 
swered all her questions. At noon a row of 
sad-faced women placed themselves in line 
across the end of the room, each dressed in a 
silken robe of gorgeous hue, and each carrying 
over the right arm an Eastern towel, richly 
wrought in embroideries of gold and colour. 
No word was spoken by these slaves of the 
hareem, but their silent presence was to an- 
nounce the mid-day meal; and bowing low to 
her royal guest, Princess Saydeh led the way 
through another apartment, where the women 
were again ranged in line—others having 
joined them carrying scented soaps, and large 
golden bowls and ewers filled with Nile water. 
Following the example of the Princess, all the 
ladies washed their hands, and then seated 
themselves, Turkish fashion, at a low round 
table in an adjoining room, whilst fancifully 
dressed slave girls waved huge fans of peacock 
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feathers in slow rhythmic measure to the wild 
music made by other slave girls seated near. 
A sheep had been roasted whole—the courtesy 
always offered by an Egyptian host to a guest 
of distinction; and with her own fair fingers 
the Princess tore off shreds of the meat, pre- 
senting a portion to each lady in turn. 

Watchful and silent, the girl Zorah listened 
to every word, and noticed well each look of 
her mistress whom she so mistrusted; but not 
until the imperial visitor was about to leave 
could the slave learn anything that alarmed her. 

The sudden light im Saydeh’s eyes when 
Eugénie spoke of wishing to see an Kastern 
marriage, warned the little maid to extra 
vigilance, and she was rewarded by hearing 
the following words in her mistress’s musical 
voice— 

“ Your Majesty has taught my cousin Mus- 
tapha such marvellous chivalry at the court of 
France, that I am certain no wish of its Em- 
press could be refused by him, even to the 
extent of choosing a wife at her imperial 
bidding.” 

“Treacherous! Cruel!” muttered Zorah, 
with flashing eyes. ‘“ But I will save him!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Mr Vance had gone to Alexandria to consult 
with the merchant Aboushendi upon the final 
arrangements for the Government grant re- 
specting the arms which he was to furnish to 
the Egyptian army; and his daughter, disap- 
pointed of her ride in the desert, was sitting 
listlessly in the little garden at the side of 
Shepheard’s Hotel idly plucking the starry 
blossoms of the jessamine vine, which she 
doomed to an ignominious death, throwing 
them one by one across the hedge separating 
the garden from the dusty street. There 
donkeys and camels and dirty Egyptian boys 
trampled the scented flowers ruthlessly be- 
neath their feet. 

Presently a shadow fell across the path, and 
the beautiful face of Mustapha smiled down 
upon her, 

K 
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“How good of you to come and cheer 
my solitude! Did you receive my father’s 
message ?” 

“Yes; that is why I come. I counter- 
manded the order for the horses, and would 
myself have reached you sooner, but I was 
sent for to the palace. You know the Empress 
has arrived ?” 

‘We saw her pass yest@rday. How beau- 
tiful she is!” 

‘“ Beautiful and good. It was like water to 
a thirsty one to see her again. To-day she 
has gone to the palace of the Princess Saydeh, 
where everything is in readiness for her recep- 
tion; the slaves have new raiment, and Zorah 
is more brilliant than ever. What did you do 
last evening, when fate kept me from your 
side ?” 

‘We did nothing, My father was deep in 
accounts, and I looked at the iluminations in 
honour of the Empress from the balcony alone. 
It was not nice of you to throw us over as you 
did. Was she more amusing than I am, the 
woman whose society you preferred to mine?” 

Mustapha looked puzzled. “I sometimes 
feel that I do not understand you,” he said 
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wistfully, unconscious that the peculiar pathos 
of his remark lay in the fact that he used the 
word ‘‘ sometimes,” for when did he, or any 
other man, ever understand a woman? “It 
was only in order to complete some arrange- 
ments for this imperial visit that I was obliged 
to go to the palace : you know that her Majesty 
reached Cairo before the date at which she was 
expected, and all-things were hastened to en- 
able her to be properly received. Even now 
much remains to be done, and I fear that after 
all the welcome will be hardly worthy of such 
a guest.” 

‘And all your time and thoughts will now 
be taken up with her; [I shall see nothing of 
you, but be left to amuse myself as best | 
can. How many of the fascinating Court 
beauties whom you knew at the Tuileries 
accompany the Empress? It will be an em- 
barras de choix if several of your former 
friends have arrived together.” 

Mustapha was pained at the hght mocking 
tone in which the girl spoke. 

“Can you for a moment think seriously 
that any other woman possesses the power 
to draw me from you?” he asked, gravely. 
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Edith threw a handful of the jessamine 
flowers into the sandy street beyond the 
hedge, and laughed. Her lover's gravity and 
seriousness were a constant source of amuse- 
ment to her, and sometimes rather bored her. 
At this particular moment, the question came 
again to her mind, Why, after all, should her 
father have been so anxious for this marriage 
with a man of other faith and other country 
from his own? and also that second torment- 
ing question, which often presented itself, Did 
she or did she not love the Arab, who strongly 
appealed to her appreciation of the beautiful, 
at the same time that he curiously failed to 
touch her heart? Mustapha watched her 
anxiously. | 

“My love for you is so deep, so tender, it 
would fain show itself in good and valiant 
deeds, that through me the name of ‘ Edith’ 
might bring help and happiness to thousands, 
as it has brought blessedness and hope to me.” 

The earnest tones rose and fell in a very 
harmony of sound, while the perfect features 
of the man wore a godlike beauty as he spoke. 
The girl seemed moved by the sincerity of his 
passion ; but words did not come easily to her 
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in which to answer him. She plucked a spray 
of the creamy flowers beside her, and held it 
out to him in silence, a warmer light than 
usual in the large blue eyes. Mustapha 
pressed the blossoms softly to his lips, and 
looked long at their waxen whiteness. 

“May my life be as pure as this snowy 
flower, that it may be worthy of your love,” 
he said solemnly, his whole soul in his eyes as 
he spoke. 

His love was very real and sacred to him, 
and if at times a nameless pain came over him 
that the woman for whom he gladly devoted 
his life felt far less the passionate reality of 
this love than he did, all that was best and 
truest in his nature pleaded for her, urging 
maiden reticence, and the impossibility of a 
heart that had never before been touched 
appreciating in its richness and fulness this 
affection which was lavished so unstintingly 
upon it. Later, when time had been given 
him to prove his tenderness and wholly to 
win her, he was convinced that it would be 
different. 

To-day, however, this feeling held less strong 
possession of him, for in the clear blue eyes of 
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his promised wife there was a deeper light, 
more nearly akin to the passion he himself 
felt, than he had ever before seen there. He 
came nearer to her, and placing his arm around 
her, drew the golden head upon his breast, 
close to his beating heart. 

‘““My beloved! my life! have I really won 
your love at last! So long it seems since 
every thought and fibre of my being has 
thrilled even at sight of you, and so weary the 
time because I feared the hour would never 
come when your spirit should answer my spirit, 
your soul meet mine in rapturous greeting of 
perfect love! Tell me in words that at last 
you love me; let your own sweet voice set my 
doubts at rest for ever!” 

Edith raised her face, glowing with a depth 
of feeling which it had never expressed before, 
and placing her hand against her lover’s cheek, 
she whispered in rapture— 

“Yes, yes, I love you! love you as I had 
never thought to love on earth!” 

The Arab bent his handsome head, and their 
lips met in a sweetness which was almost pain. 

Unseen by either of the occupants of the 
garden, the slave Zorah had heard the fervent 
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language of the man she worshipped, and 
marked the seeming coldness of the girl to 
whom it was addressed; but now at this 
passionate embrace and Edith’s avowal of her 
love, the slave put her hand to her heart to 
still its beatings, and leaned heavily against 
an acacia-tree, the tall shrubs around com- 
pletely hiding her from view. Why, oh why 
was there no love for her, when her heart was 
breaking ? 

With the speed of an antelope she had sped 
from Princess Saydeh’s house so soon as she 
was free to do so, meaning at all costs to find 
the Arab and warn him of the danger threaten- 
ing him. As he was not at his own dwelling, 
the girl shrewdly suspected that he had gone 
to Shepheard’s, and without loss of time she 
found herself in the garden of the Frank. 

Mustapha’s musical tones as he spoke had 
arrested her steps, and although the language 
he used was unknown to her, her own loving 
heart could rightly interpret each inflection of 
his voice. What would she not have given for 
one glance, one word of the many he lavished 
upon this pale-faced stranger, who at last had 
owned her love, and returned the burning 
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looks and passionate words of Mustapha! Yet 
so well did Zorah love the man, that even 
while bitter longing came over her for a little 
of the much so carelessly received by her rival, 
an undercurrent of thought in her brain was 
swiftly devising means to save the Arab for 
the woman he had chosen, and to ensure the 
welfare of both. A courage which in heroes 
would have been called sublime beat beneath 
the robe of the. grateful slave, and renuncia- 
tion of all hope or gladness for herself only 
deepened her desire to promote the happiness 
of the one she cared for. 

Again came the low caressing tones of Mus- 
tapha’s voice. 

“Life is too short to love you as I would; 
but, God be praised! I no longer believe in the 
senseless Paradise of the Prophet, but in a 
blissful eternity where souls joined on earth 
meet beyond the stars never to part again, if 
their lives here are pure and blameless, and 
they have honestly done what good is given 
to faulty mortals to do. May we so live here 
that no parting in that other world can be 
possible to us!” 

‘Do not speak of another world,” exclaimed 
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Edith, petulantly, ‘‘ when life in this promises 
somuch. Your thoughts seem always to soar 
so far above mere earthly matters that I can- 
not follow them. Why strive for things so far 
beyond, when those within our reach are full 
and sweet? I love you! Is not that enough ? 
And I think my love is better and more true, 
because it has come so slowly and so late.” 

Again she looked up in Mustapha’s marvel- 
lously beautiful face, and again his lips met 
hers. | 

Quivering with agony, the slave closed her 
eyes. She knew no prayer with which to 
ease her aching heart, no God upon whom to 
call for aid in this hour of deadly pain ; she 
had been taught to dance and sing to cheer 
the souls of others, but not one of those 
around her had stopped to think if she even 
had a soul. Mustapha had provided for 
her temporal wellbeing ; but his own search- 
ings after truth were as yet known only to 
himself and his teacher, and although in a 
general way he longed for the hour to come 
when the women of his land should be morally 
and mentally enlightened, the bonds of cus- 
tom were still too binding upon him to 
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allow of any practical effort in behalf of the 
slave. 

Long time the lovers lingered beneath the 
jessamine vine, and a glory as of one who has 
gained Paradise shone in Mustapha’s face as he 
said softly— 

‘“T feel strong for all good, and a longing to 
benefit mankind fills all my being, through 
the might which knowledge of your love has 
brought me. Through all time I pray that no 
orief or sorrow may touch you which that love 
may not heal.” 

The dusky form of the slave had waited 
silently among the shrubbery, loth to mar 
with her dismal tidings that which might be 
the last hour of happy intercourse between the 
English girl and her lover; but now Mustapha 
was leaving, and Zorah turned away, with a 
fine sense that this farewell, which she knew 
might be for ever, should be sacred, and not 
watched even by eyes so full of loving misery 
as were her own. 

Leaving the garden as silently as she had 
entered it, Zorah waited for Mustapha in the 
thick shrubbery beyond. She waited long, 
for twice had Edith called back the one who 
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had become so strangely dear to her—twice 
had she told him that she could not let him go. 

‘Would that there were no parting between 
us!” the Arab murmured in his caressing voice, 
taking the girl’s two hands in his, and drawing 
her to him ; “ but the time comes quickly, my 
beloved, when you, and you alone, shall have 
power to say to your loving subject ‘Come,’ 
and he will hasten at your command, or ‘ Go,’ 
and he will obey you even in sorrow.” 

“No, the latter you shall never have the 
chance of doing—the order to leave me could 
not pass my lips. But a strange and horrid 
fear has come to me, a strong presentiment of 
danger, and, I beg of you, stay with me now, 
—stay at least until my father comes.” 

Mustapha looked at the shadows falling at 
his feet, and slowly shook his head. 

“The hour is even now later than I thought, 
and my duties claim me at the palace. Be- 
loved of my heart! once more farewell; but 
only until the birds sing again to welcome the 
new coming day. So soon as the sun shall 
have kissed the roses with his morning greet- 
ing, and deepened the fairest of them all on 
this soft dear cheek, I will await you here 
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under the jessamine vine. Farewell, and peace 
be yours.” 

He was passing through the thick shrub- 
bery leading from the garden, his step proud 
and free, his eyes burning with a lambent 
flame, his whole face glorified and at peace, 
when a light touch stopped him, and the slave 
Zorah stood before him. The look of absolute 
despair in her face struck him instantly, and 
with his gentle sympathy for every suffering 
thing, Mustapha spoke at once— 

“What is it, child? Surely something 
erieves you sorely, and if it is in my power 
to help you I will do so.” 

The girl could not at first utter a sound, so 
immense was her pity and grief for the unbear- 
able pain she must give the man she loved. 
But she knew that there was no time to lose; 
her reluctance to mar the parting of the lovers 
had led her to waste precious moments already, 
and she dared not longer delay her tidings. 

“T bring you despair greater than death,” 
she said abruptly. ‘“ Fate and a jealous woman 
have decreed that your newly found happiness 
shall be torn from you, that your future shall 
be darkened, and that the thing you dread 
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above all other things, an Eastern marriage, 
shall be forced upon you.” 

The slave had spoken in cold measured tones, 
apparently without feeling of any kind, so 
great had been the constraint she put upon 
herself to speak at all; but now a sob finished 
her sentence, and she gazed at the Arab asa 
faithful dog looks at a master whose suffering 
it dumbly strives to console. Mustapha grew 
pale to his very lips. __ 

‘‘ Speak plainly,” he said, in a hoarse voice ; 
“speak, and tell me all.” 

Still with that dumb doglke look of pity- 
ing pain in her eyes, Zorah continued, in rapid, 
forcible words— 

“The Princess Saydeh your cousin has loved 
you long, loved you so well, that to gain your 
love in return, she sought Zenab the sorceress 
in her cave on the desert, to obtain from her 
a love-philter strong enough to win you. 
Through Achmet the Turk she has learned of 
your love for the daughter of the Frank, and 
her revenge has been as prompt as it 1s ter- 
rible. The Empress Eugénie to-day expressed 
a wish to see an Eastern marriage; and her 


Highness has suggested that you, my lord, 
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should be the one to wed a bride to be chosen 
for you. At this very moment the Princess 
speaks with the Khedive Ismail; I myself car- 
ried her greetings to the ruler, and besought 
an immediate interview with him.” 

The same despair which had before been in 
Zorah’s face seemed now to have frozen the 
exquisite features of the Arab. He stood 
silent and stunned by the immensity of the 
blow. The slave’s countenance, on the con- 
trary, was once again alive with a passionate 
purpose. She fell on her knees before Mus- 
tapha, and clasped both his hands in hers, 
silent, save for those speaking, doglike eyes. 
But the man never heeded her; he was lost in 
thoughts of what her tidings meant. At the 
very moment when his happiness seemed as- 
sured, and when the woman he loved had 
openly avowed her love in return, it was hard 
indeed to learn that Kismet had interposed a 
fateful hand to wrest all joy and love from 
him for ever. In his miserable abstraction he 
had utterly forgotten the presence of the slave, 
although Zorah still knelt before him. A kiss 
upon his hand, burning as the simoom, roused 
him from the stupor into which he had fallen, 
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and he looked at the eloquent young face, raised 
pleadingly to his own. 

“Will my lord but listen to his handmaiden, 
and be saved from the fate which threatens 
him? As yet none know of this thing which 
has happened, and if my lord will but fly at 
once, before any can know, to the house of 
the merchant Aboushendi, Zorah will see to it 
that the Frank and his daughter shall follow, 
and that they shall reach Alexandria in safety 
before either the Princess or the Khedive can 
suspect their intentions. If once the free blue 
sea is between my lord and Egypt, there can 
be no further danger.” 

Still the Arab spoke no word, and Zorah 
was made fearful by his silence. She clasped 
his hands yet closer, and fairly grovelled at 
his feet. 

“ My beloved !—my dream !—rouse yourself 
and fly at once! ‘There is no safety for you 
in this land of bondage, now that those mighty 
in power have raised their hand against you. 
Rather than see you with hope gone from your 
eyes, and weary with a burden too heavy for 
you to bear, Zorah would be almost glad never 
to see you again. Fly while there is time, that 
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happiness and love may keep those eyes which 
are the slave’s heaven clear and beautiful, and 
free from tears. Fly, before the exquisite face 
which Zorah worships is lined with grief and 
care. Oh, fly to a life for which Zorah would 
gladly give her own, if, by so doing, it might 
be peaceful and honoured and blest! I have 
saved you once before, I will save you now; 
only rouse yourself and fly while there is 
time !” 

Mustapha gently raised the girl, whose last 
sentence was tremulous with unshed tears, and 
even in the extremity of his own distress he 
found time to soothe and speak comforting 
words to the slave. 

‘Your unselfish love and care for my safety 
is passing sweet in this hour of heavy grief; 
but the Arab Mustapha cannot fly like one 
who is guilty, he who has done no wrong. If 
Allah have sent this burdensome woe, it must 
be borne, and bravely and openly must I go 
to learn what Ismail my master would demand 
of his loyal subject. If it be that my dearest 
hopes on earth must be sacrificed to duty and 
honour, then is there naught left for me but 
to submit ; nevertheless I thank you, child, for 
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your kindly effort to save me pain, and your 
timely warning, and all that you have done on 
my behalf shall never be forgotten. Weep not 
so bitterly ; surely an all-seeing God knoweth 
that which is best for those whom He has 
created, and frail human wishes can avail 
nothing against His supreme power. ‘Tell to 
no one what you know of the plans of the 
Princess, but hasten back to the White Palace, 
and carry with you the heartfelt gratitude of 
him whom you have so bravely striven to 
protect from harm. I myself go to await as 
calmly as I can whatever orders the ruler may 
send me; but for you, may Allah bless you, 
and His peace be ever with you.” 

So saying, the Arab passed swiftly out from 
beyond the shrubbery into the dusty street, 
while the girl Zorah looked after him with the 
same wistful eyes which once before had fol- 
lowed his retreating steps as he had left the 
presence of the Princess Saydeh upon the day 
when he had given the slave into the royal 
hareem. ‘The same, and yet changed, for in 
place of the childish gratitude which then filled 
these wonderful eyes, there was now the pas- 
sionate, self-sacrificing love of a woman. 

L 


CHAPTER XV. 


ALL in vain, however, had been Zorah’s effort 
to save the Arab, and futile was the speedy 
warning given him as he left the presence of 
his beloved. 

At a suggestion from his kinswoman, Ismail 
gave immediate orders for the marriage of his 
favourite, the master of ceremonies, to a lovely 
Circassian girl from his own hareem, whom he 
bestowed upon him as a gift, and preparations 
for the bridal were made without delay. 

Saydeh had decided, after the visit of 
Achmet Pasha, that -even the love - philter 
would be useless; but while relinquishing all 
hope of winning Mustapha for herself, she 
was firmly determined to punish him, and 
at all hazards prevent his marriage with the 
English girl. 

Within an hour after Zorah had seen him, 
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and so passionately urged him to fly from the 
danger threatening him, and while the man 
was earnestly considering every means he 
could think of to avert the blow, a summons 
came from the Khedive, and Mustapha felt 
that, struggle as he might, Kismet would 
surely prove too strong for him in the end. 
None knew better than he the boundless 
power exercised by the Egyptian ruler over 
the subjects he governed, and not one ray 
of hope came to lighten the black despair 
fast taking possession of him. 

The whole case was too clear to Mustapha’s 
common-sense, the network too complete for 
any chance to exist of his being disentangled 
from it. A jealous woman who held full 
power of revenge within her hand; an am- 
bitious statesman and bitter enemy, who had 
been clever enough to work upon that jeal- 
ousy ; an honoured guest, whose lightest wish 
was a command for her host ; finally, the latent 
disapproval of himself, which for some time 
now had been working in his master’s mind. 
There was not a loophole of escape, and the 
man’s heart was as a stone within his breast. 

For a moment he thought of applying to 
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Gopal Chundra, by the means in which he had 
been instructed ; but after the last conversation 
which he had held with the mystic, now over 
a year ago, he felt that that mysterious per- 
sonage might rather be glad of any means 
which separated a pupil whom he had thought 
so promising as Mustapha from the woman 
whom he looked upon as the cause of Mus- 
tapha’s failure to persevere unto the end in 
the search after abstract happiness and the 
higher life. No help on any side appeared 
to the Arab, and bowing his head to Kismet, 
tormented the while with the thought whether 
this might not be the duty which in his striv- 
ings after right he was called upon to under- 
take, lest his mind should be won from higher 
things by an earthly love, Mustapha Bey, in 
sore distress of mind, prepared to obey the 
royal summons. 

On rising from the table, where stood the 
picture of Edith Vance, at which he looked 
until the fair face smiled at him through a 
veil of tears, Mustapha’s eyes fell upon an 
unopened letter lying before him, but which 
certainly had not been there a few minutes 
previously. It was directed in the delicate, 
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well-known characters of Gopal Chundra, and 
hastily opening it, the Arab read as follows :— 

‘““My dear friend,—whom I had hoped to 
receive as a sincere chela (pupil),—there is 
no help for your present difficulty; loyalty 
to your sovereign commands obedience. ‘The 
cause of your present unhappiness will be 
speedily removed, and then it is that the 
greatest temptation of your life will assail 
you. Let me plead with you in time not to 
turn aside from philosophy the most profound, 
a moral code the most ennobling, and prac- 
tical results absolutely conclusive, which are 
not the growth of a generation, but of thou- 
sands of years. Man’s true position in rela- 
tion to his previous and future births, the 
relation of the mortal to the immortal, of the — 
temporary to the eternal, of the finite to the 
infinite ; ideas larger, grander, more compre- 
hensive than any other faith can give,—all 
these can be yours, for you have shown your- 
self worthy of acceptance by the brotherhood. 
Will you lose all this for the love of a woman ? 
Will not the memory of stainless days, of per- 
fect service rendered, of duties done, of earth- 
stains cleansed and passions purified, weigh at 
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the last against a present peace? ‘The choice 
will yet be given you, for although the pass- 
ing moment appals you with the darkness of 
despair, light will dawn again, and it shall 
then be for you to say whether that light 
shall lead ever upward until the awful heights 
of supreme blessedness are reached, or whether 
you will cloud its brightness and dim the light 
of eternal truth by yielding your soul to.an 
earthly love. Pause, and consider well.” 

Thus abruptly ended the letter ; but disturb- 
ing as its contents were to the man already 
tortured by doubt as to right and wrong, it 
could not but give him comfort as to the 
emergency of the moment. He was to obey 
the despotic orders of the Khedive, but the 
cause of his present unhappiness was to be 
speedily removed: this much was clear. For 
the latter part of the letter he could find no 
satisfactory explanation; but with the tinge 
of fatalism which underlies all oriental natures, 
he felt that whatever was to be, would be, 
and that he was powerless to influence in any 
way that which might come to him. 

With a long farewell look at the portrait 
of Edith Vance, Mustapha left his home and 


turned his steps toward the palace of Ismail. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


EpirH VANCE was calmly happy in her new- 
found love. The doubts were gone; the half- 
wilful, half-proud reluctance to acknowledge 
to herself that another mind and heart had 
conquered hers, heretofore so self-reliant, had 
given place to trust and confidence in the 
sincerity and high-mindedness of Mustapha, 
and a tender appreciation of his tenderness, 

In this new-found happiness she marvelled 
that so long a time had been lost before she 
realised the treasure offered her of a good 
man’s love, and with new seeing eyes, she 
wondered at her former blindness. The blue 
eyes had a dreamy look, the clear voice a 
softened tone, all the womanliness in her had 
awakened at last from its maiden sleep, and a 
fuller richer sense of living thrilled her whole 
being. Until now she had tranquilly sup- 
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ported the presence of the Arab, and care- 
lessly smiled at the flowery passion of his 
oriental language; but to-day time seemed 
shod with iron weights, so lagging were the - 
hours until the caressing voice should again 
whisper of its love. The smiling sunshine 
of the new day seemed to share her hap- 
piness, gilding fruit and flower and leaf 
with fresh beauty, as though nature itself 
would be attuned to the hymn of praise 
her soul was singing for very joy of life and 
love. 

The girl could scarcely wait until the hour 
when Mustapha should come, she to whom 
his coming and goimg had been more than 
indifferent but a few hours before. As she 
impatiently paced the garden, and ruthlessly 
plucked the few remaining blossoms of the 
jessamine vine, a note was brought to Mr 
Vance from the master of ceremonies, begging 
for an interview at his house as soon as pos- 
sible. The Englishman’s thoughts at once flew 
to the great financial enterprise in which the 
Arab’s help was so important; but his child’s 
eyes grew large with a new anxiety lest harm 
had come to the one grown so suddenly dear 
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to her, and the time seemed dreary enough 
while her father was away. 

At Mustapha’s house Mr Vance found 
Aboushendi, and all fears for the success of 
his enterprise were quickly set at rest; but 
the tale of what had befallen the Arab was 
not so speedily told. The Englshman felt 
convinced, however, that but one thing was 
to be done: the Khedive’s commands must be 
obeyed. His own plans would not suffer by 
this change, and he congratulated himself now 
upon the very fact which before had caused 
him no little uneasiness—namely, that his 
child’s affections were so slightly engaged, 
the blow could not be a very severe one, 
since from the first she had tolerated rather 
than encouraged her Eastern suitor. But 
worldly and calculating as the man was, he 
could not see the bitter grief of the Arab 
and remain unmoved. 

A night of sorrow had left its mark upon 
the beautiful features, and the sad eyes were 
dark with helpless misery. Even in his grief 
there was a gentle dignity about Mustapha 
which commanded the respect of both his 
companions, and they dared not pity him, 
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although their indignation was loud and deep 
against the despotism which could commit so 
cruel a wrong. 

The Arab’s few manly words of explanation 
to his master had availed him nothing, and 
the marriage—an Eastern marriage, the thing 
which had always been so great a horror to 
him—was to take place at once. He had 
been forbidden to speak with the daughter 
of the Frank again; but to Edith’s father he 
entrusted a letter of farewell. 

Had Robert Vance been aware of the mir- 
acle which love had wrought in the jessamine 
garden, he would have been less ready to be 
the bearer of these parting words, and the ex- 
planations of the extraordinary events which 
had taken place; as it was, he rather con- 
gratulated himself that what he feared had 
been an unwilling sacrifice on the part of his 
daughter was now rendered useless, at the 
same time that the object for which it had 
seemed necessary was secured. 

Edith’s grief was wild and deep, and abso- 
lutely amazing to her father, and a request 
which she made after several hours of bitter 
weeping over her lover's letter, which she 
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allowed no eyes but her own to see, puzzled 
him still more. 

“T must see the slave-girl Zorah,” she said 
decidedly, and all expostulations as to the 
difficulty of reaching Zorah in the hareem 
of the Princess Sayeh never moved her. 
Aboushendi, who had returned to the hotel 
with Mr Vance, finally undertook to com- 
municate with the slave through some of 
Mustapha’s household, and also to secure an 
interpreter ; therefore, some hours later, the 
two women who loved the Arab above all 
others, were deep in consultation together. 

The English girl talked much, and proposed 
plan after plan; but to all she said Zorah only 
shook her head, her eyes shining the while, 
and in her untutored heart a deadly purpose 
crowing, taking fatal form and shape. Her 
ideas of gratitude and love were wild and 
savage as those of any untamed child of the 
desert; but her nature was strong and very 
subtle, and by neither word nor look did she 
give sign of what was passing in her mind. 

“You know this hateful country and its 
ways, can you not speak and show me some 
means to prevent this marriage? They tell 
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me of your wonderful cleverness, and yet 
you stand dumb and helpless, suggesting 
nothing.” 

Edith was wildly impatient in her grief, 
and the slave-girl’s calmness and silence irri- 
tated her beyond measure. To her imperious 
demands and impatient questions, Zorah only 
appeared grave and impassive, and at last the 
English girl angrily bade her go, the vague 
idea that the slave could help her, and suggest 
some plan for the saving of Mustapha, having 
ended only in disappointment. In despair she 
herself returned to the perusal of Mustapha’s 
noble courageous words, moaning the while 
that only too late she had learned to appre- 
ciate either him or the love which he had 
given her, both of which she had so lghtly 


counted. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


On a bright sunshiny Sunday the first part 
of the marriage ceremonies between the Arab 
Mustapha and the Circassian Taféedah had 
taken place in the palace of the princess- 
mother. The Empress Eugénie had presented 
as her bridal gift a large soft Kashmere shawl, 
and the Khedive Ismail costly diamonds. ‘'wo 
large silver trays were covered with the gifts 
of the bridegroom—articles of crystal and por- 
celain, flowers, feathers, embroidered slippers, 
jlacons, purses with gold pieces, and multitudes 
of glittering trifles. 

In the presence of the assembled Court and 
of all the royalties, Mustapha had said aloud 
the words which bound him to the veiled 
Taféedah, the while bitter despair filling his 
heart, and visions of Edith’s dearly loved fea- 
tures mocking him with anguish. His voice 
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was scarcely audible as he forced his pale lips 
to repeat the formula: ‘‘O sovereign of my 
heart, may God bless me with thee! May the 
braids of thy hair be to me a sweet chain!” 
and even as he spoke the words, he thought 
only of that other woman whom he loved, but 
who could never be his. 

After this followed the exhortation to both 
the bride and her promised husband, and 
then for a few hours the wretched Arab was 
free to think over all he had lost, and all 
that a fatal Kismet had wrought upon the 
life which had promised such fair and holy 
things. 

Whilst he so meditated, the preparatory 
festival of the night of entrance had taken 
place: crowds had gathered to see the bride 
pass under a canopy of bright red stuff, her 
figure entirely concealed by a red Kashmere 
shawl, and on her head a glittering gold 
coronet. The married women, looking like 
bats in their black silk wrappers, and the 
young girls veiled in white, together with 
many musicians, accompanied the lovely Ta- 
féedah to the bath-house, where a handker- 
chief fastened over the door indicated that 
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only women could visit it. There they had 
all enjoyed games and a banquet, at the close 
of which the bride had taken a large piece of 
henna paste in her hand, into which each guest 
in turn had stuck large or small gold coins, 
the hands, feet, and nails of each woman hav- 
ing first been reddened with the dye. These 
various ceremonies had lasted until late, after 
which the bride had returned to the house of 
the woman under whose care she was to remain 
until the following day. During the golden 
hour of the afternoon she would then be taken 
in a carriage to the house of her husband, 
Mustapha Bey, at the very time when Edith 
Vance would weep bitter tears over all that 
she had lost, and when the slave Zorah would 
put into execution the plan which had grown 
and ripened in her brain, until it was perfect 
in all particulars. 

The gentle Empress, who had never willing- 
ly given pain to any one, but had gladdened 
many hearts during her days of power, wit- 
nessed with intense curiosity the strange cere- 
monies, so different from anything that she had 
ever seen before, wholly unconscious the while 
of the misery and the tragic ending which was 
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to come from her innocently expressed desire 
to witness an EHastern marriage. 

The bridal festivities were at their height, 
when between four and five o'clock in the 
afternoon, just when the tide of Cairene life 
was at its full, and the narrow streets were 
crowded with Greeks, Jews, Turks, and Syrians, 
all wending their way to the bazaars, a little 
figure passed swiftly through the crowds, 
crossing the grand square of the Esbekeeyeh, 
hurrying on through old Cairo and the Coptic 
quarter, never pausing until she reached a low 
mud hut by the banks of the Nile, where the 
tall date-palms were reflected in the water, 
and long shadows were thrown by the huge 
leaves of the banana plant. 

There in the sun, with no flowing white robe 
or snowy turban, but dressed in a dirty brown 
kaftan and wearing an old red tarboosh upon 
his head, sat Joosef the snake-charmer. He 
scarcely recognised in the tall girl before him 
the little child whose life he had made a 
terror; whilst Zorah on her part could with 
difficulty control the disgust she felt at sight 
of him, and shuddered visibly as she looked in 
the direction where she knew the serpents to 
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be, and saw the cold shiny things curled up 
in the sun fast asleep. 

“Hah, hah, my pretty bird! you do not 
forget old friends, fine plumage as you have 
grown since Joosef spent his last piastre to 
buy you a fringed shawl of many colours.” 

The man’s sharp eyes had seen the glitter of 
the golden anklets, although Zorah had care- 
fully covered her rich dress and ornaments 
with a blue milayeh, such as she had worn 
when the Princess visited the witch’s cave. 
She knew Joosef’s cupidity, and now purposely 
allowed the golden bracelets to be seen more 
plainly, then coming nearer to him she whis- 
pered in rapid tones— 

“Give me a little of the snake-poison you 
prepare so cunningly, and I will pay you well 
for it.” 

‘So you would make away with one lover 
to gain a new one,” laughed the man coarsely, 
“and verily you are pleasing enough to have 
many. Your lips are a garden of roses. Give 
me backsheesh.” 

He would have touched her; but by a swift 
movement Zorah placed herself beyond his 
reach, and although her eyes were flashing 
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scornful fire, the girl tried to smile as she 
threw him an anklet. 

“The poison, Joosef; quick, time presses.” 

Entering the hut, he went to one corner of 
it and raised a stone, and carefully took from 
beneath it a small package wrapped in snake- 
skin. 

‘It will take some little time to prepare 
this refreshing drink,’ the man said, with a 
cynical smile; “‘come with me to the inner 
room while | mix it well, and I will tell you 
of the new serpent | have added to the stock : 
he is more cunning than all the others. When 
I make the reed flute speak cheerfully, he turns 
his head from side to side; and when the music 
is mournful, he stares solemnly at me like an 
owl in the sunshine. Come and see him.” 

“No, I will wait for you outside; I stifle in 
this evil-smelling hut.” 

“You always did love the light and sun- 
shine,” Joosef continued, with a keenly appre- 
ciative look at the slave’s beauty. “I begin 
to think I made a mistake in selling you, 
although your handsome master paid right 
royally for those dark eyes and those dainty 
limbs.” 
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‘““T have no master,’ the girl answered 
fiercely ; “‘my mistress is the royal Princess 
Saydeh, and I live in her hareem. But cease 
your chattering, and hasten with the poison, 
else the first bracelet I gave you shall be the 
last.” 

Zorah was so imperious in her manner that 
her former owner stared in amazement, although 
he laughed. 

‘Times have changed indeed !” he exclaimed, 
laughing still, but feeling the while that his 
only chance of obtaining more gold was to 
promptly obey the girl’s commands. 

Turning her back on the loathsome snakes 
and the detested hut and its inhabitant, Zorah 
looked towards the river, lying calm and peace- 
ful before her, the feathery palms being dis- 
tinctly reflected in its glassy surface, the sun- 
shine falling in broad bands of light across 
from bank to bank. 

How often had she lain down among the 
waving reeds and sobbed out her childish 
griefs and woes to this old, old river, which 
long years ago had listened to the music and 
singing of hundreds of slaves as the gilded 
barge of the great Queen Cleopatra floated 
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slowly along, bearing the voluptuous Egyptian 
and her Roman lover !—the river which had 
heard during thousands of years the solemn 
chants of the priests from the great temples 
near its banks, and been reddened by the 
blood of the sacrifices; the river over which 
silent forms had been borne at nightfall from 
gay and laughing Luxor to Thebes, the city 
of the dead; the river which for so long had 
joined its sleepy, plashing music to the mono- 
tonous creaking of the shadoof, the bucket and 
pole to draw up water, turned through scorch- 
ing, weary days by the wretched fellaheen in 
Upper Egypt; the river which had listened to 
the cries and groans of the oppressed and the 
merry laughter of the pleasure-seekers, which 
had carried warlike men to battle and to 
slaughter, and hopeless prisoners into cap- 
tivity; the old, old river, whose sympathies 
must have been used up and exhausted long 
ages ago, and yet to which the deserted child 
had gone with her baby griefs, and now turned 
to in the misery of her sad young life, which 
must have seemed so small and slight a thing 
to the hoary, time-weary river which had lis- 
tened to such endless plaints of poor humanity. 
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The little slave, so puzzled over life’s knotty 
problems, felt that could she only lie down in 
the shining river, under those bands of light, 
and let the peaceful waters close calmly over 
her, all would be well; but there was so much 
for her to do, she had no time for rest; even 
now she must say good-bye to the dear old 
river, gliding ever onward through sunshine 
and shadow to the sound of joy or woe. 

“You may kill twenty lovers with what is 
in this packet,” Joosef said, advancing toward 
Zorah, as she turned back toward the hut; 
“but gratitude is the fairest blossom in the 
garden of Paradise. Cast one grateful look at 
your old loves the serpents, who provide you 
with so useful a means of enjoying life.” 

For a moment a dizzy faintness came over 
the slave-girl, as the snake-charmer quoted the 
Prophet’s saying as to gratitude. She pressed 
her hands over her eyes, and saw again in im- 
agination the almond-eyed Arab, her “ golden 
rod of Paradise,” as he pointed to the portrait 
of the fair daughter of the Frank, and repeated 
the Prophet’s injunction to be grateful. 

“The poison, Joosef! the poison!” 

‘“‘T have it here,” he answered ; and bending 
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his evil eyes very near to Zorah’s face, he 
whispered, “Ateeni bosa” (Give me a kiss). 

Like a young panther, the girl made a spring 
past him, seizing the precious packet as she 
did so, and in a clear scornful tone came the 
words—“ May your lips be withered first !” 

Then throwing a second anklet into the 
horrible den, Zorah sped along the banks of 
the Nile back to the narrow crowded streets, 
never heeding the glances cast upon her by 
Turks with dead-white faces, or Nubians glossy 
black, or countless Copts and Arabs with yel- 
lowish-brown skins and piercing black eyes. 
On through the bazaars, gay with life and 
colour, through the shadowy mouské, until she 
came to the Esbekeeyeh. 

But the slave’s self-imposed task was not 
yet ended. At the corner of a small street 
leading from the great square sat Abdul the 
scribe, with his brass case containing ink, and 
a reed pen fastened in the shawl twisted about 
his waist. Zorah knew that for a few piastres 
this scribe would write a love-letter for any 
one applying to him; but of even these small 
coins she did not possess one. The sacrifice 
of another bracelet was nothing to her, but 
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she feared that a gift so far above the value 
of a letter might excite suspicion; however, 
there was no help for it, so she determined to 
word her epistle destined for the master of 
ceremonies in such a manner that the scribe 
could have no idea of the real contents. No 
Kuropean could possibly have comprehended 
her meaning, even if acquainted with the 
Arabic language; but the slave knew that 
Mustapha would be able to decipher it. 

“ Write as I shall dictate,” she said in rapid 
tones, ‘‘and this armlet shall be yours to sell 
in the jewellers’ bazaar.” 

Tempted by so great a reward, the scribe 
promptly prepared his sheet of parchment, 
sharpened his long reed, and placed the ink 
in safety before him. 

“ By the uncertain light of dawn,” dictated 
the slave, “a mighty one, in the humble garb 
of a mourner for the dead, made his way 
through the Delta from Cairo to a spot near 
the Rosetta Gate in Alexandria. Not far from 
there he found the pearl he had thought lost 
for ever, pale as moonlight, but filled with joy. 
He of the grey locks safely guarded the pearl 
and its guardian, and all three made the heart 
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of the wanderer to rejoice and be glad, in that 
safety and happiness awaited him. Speed and 
silence are the gifts of the Prophet to men.” © 
“A pretty tale, and prettily told for him 
who understands,” the scribe said gravely, as, 
in exchange for the golden bangle, he handed 
Zorah the parchment without further word. 
Drawing her veil across her face, the girl 
continued her way to the Shoobra Road, where, 
near the palace of the Princess Saydeh, was 
the house of Mustapha Bey. To-night they 
would bring home the bride, and in the crowd 
of veiled women Zorah could pass unnoticed. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Dawn broke over the city of the Pyramids. 
It came with a hush, veiled in silvery mist, 
with paling stars which one by one were lost 
in the flushing, deepening, ever warmer col- 
ours of an Eastern sky, until broad crimson 
streaks fell upon the lofty shafts of the mina- 
rets, illuminating the dusky faces of the muez- 
zins as they called the faithful to prayer, and 
bringing flashes of opals and diamonds to the 
dewdrops in the lowliest flower and leaf, until 
they quivered like shining gems. The white 
domes of the mosques gleamed in the new- 
coming light, and the Nile was veiled in a 
tissue of baby sunbeams. Had it been in the 
time of the Pharaohs, at the moment when the 
light mist dispersed and the sun shot out his 
golden rays in unshrouded splendour, hymns 
of praise from the priests would have rung out 
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from the temple doors hailing the child Horus, 
the god of light, who had vanquished Seth his 
father’s foe, darkness and its allies mist and 
fog. All nature awoke to life and movement, 
all save one beautiful woman—the Circassian 
slave Taféedah, who but yesterday was the 
bride of the powerful Mustapha Bey. Cold 
and still she lay in the rose-tinted dawn, silent 
when all were waking. The wife of the master 
of ceremonies was dead ! 

When the news was brought him, rage filled 
the heart of Ismail; for in the fact he saw a 
distinct contempt for his authority, and sum- 
mary vengeance threatened the Arab Mus- 
tapha, whom the Khedive suspected of having 
poisoned the bride unwillingly forced upon 
him. Positive evidence, however, was brought 
to show that this was an impossibility, for the 
simple reason that, after receiving the woman 
at his house, Mustapha had left her to her 
slaves and had not seen her again. 

The death having taken place in the morn- 
ing—so far, at least, as any one could judge 
—it was necessary that the burial should be 
that day before sunset. Therefore fikees were 
brought to the house of the master of cere- 
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monies ; and whilst the body of the unfortu- 
nate Taféedah was being prepared for inter- 
ment, they chanted solemnly, in an adjoining 
apartment, the sixth chapter of the Koran— 
others, again, chanting parts of the Burdeh, a 
celebrated poem in praise of the Prophet. 

The nostrils and ears of the woman were 
then stuffed with cotton, the whole body 
sprinkled with rose-water, and the pale hands 
crossed upon her breast. A rich Kashmere 
shawl was wrapped around the body, already 
clothed in a silken yelek, and the dead bride 
of Mustapha was placed upon a bier covered 
by a second Kashmere shawl of deep red 
colour—the ornaments and jewels which but 
yesterday had been worn at the bridal being 
now placed upon the upright piece of wood, 
or shahid, at the head of the bier. 

The long procession of fikees chanting the 
Koran, with Turkish soldiers carrying rose- 
water and frankincense to perfume the last 
resting - place of the deceased, followed by 
shrieking female mourners rending the air 
with their piercing cries, and ladies mounted 
on high-saddled asses, preceded and followed 
the bier, which was carried by relations and 
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friends. At last the royal mosque was reached, 
where public prayers were recited, after which 
the funeral cortege in the same manner formed 
again and proceeded to the place of burial. 
There, with her face turned toward holy 
Mecca, the hapless Taféedah was laid to rest 
with the parting words—‘“ Sleep, O servant 
of God, in the protection of God!” The soul, 
which is by Mohammedans believed to remain 
with the body during the first night after 
burial, was left to struggle with the two 
angels — Murkar and Nekeer—who would 
surely visit it during the mght of solitude. 

At sunset other jfikees came to the abode of 
Mustapha Bey, and there during the night 
of desolation they recited portions of the 
Koran, and repeated thrice one thousand times 
—“There is no deity but God!” after each 
thousand taking rest and drinking coffee. 
During all this time the hired mourners still 
wailed for the deceased. 

All through the hours of that long night of 
desolation the Arab Mustapha sat silent in the 
death-tainted air, thinking and pondering over 
many things. How would this sudden change 
in the programme, marked out for him by no 
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consent of his own, affect the plans he himself 
had made so fondly? And whose had been 
the mysterious hand to deal the blow which, 
to a certain extent, left him once more free 
to follow his own cherished hopes? He passed 
them all in review— Edith and her father, 
his old friend the merchant, Princess Saydeh, 
and the Turk Achmet. To the three first the 
deed would have been an impossibility, and 
the last two named would, from interested 
motives, have been the very last to have 
extricated him from a position which they 
knew to be hateful to him. But stay; he 
had forgotten the slave Zorah—she who had 
loved him in utter recklessness. Clear and 
distinct in this silent hour of self-communion 
stood out the part which he himself had played 
in the simple life of the slave. He thought 
of her as the little frightened child, with the 
slimy serpents coiling and twining about her 
limbs, and saw again the look of terror in the 
lovely eyes—changing first to wondering grati- 
tude, and later to love. He saw her dancing 
in the golden sunshine beams, flashing and 
brilliant as some radiant spirit from another 
world; and he felt once more the small hand 
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trembling in his own, as she prayed that he 
would ‘only love her, and never send her 
away.” Her passionate vow came also to his 
mind, to “love him until the slave’s heart 
was still, and Zorah herself in Paradise.” Yet 
again the beautiful upturned face appeared 
before him, as she knelt at his feet in the 
garden and pleaded with him to fly from the 
danger she knew of. 

Could it be—was it possible—that for love 
of him the gil had slain the bride whom she 
knew to be so unwelcome to him ? 

In all his wonderings as to this mysterious 
death, the thought of Zorah had never come 
to him until now. How she loved him! and 
how little save careless notice had he given 
her in return. She had perhaps been better 
off left as he had found her, for the pain which 
the change in her mode of life had brought 
must have far outweighed the pleasure. If 
she had, indeed, been guilty of a crime for his 
sake, he must be the one to shield her from 
any consequences of her act, for which surely 
she was too young and ignorant to be held 
responsible. Who had ever striven to give 
her one idea of the difference between right 
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and wrong? Love was her only teacher, and 
love’s doctrines are not shaped and fitted to 
human laws. The child’s whole future must 
be his care; he could not have the weight of 
her ruined happiness upon his soul. In the 
love of some brave man whom he would find 
for her, Zorah should forget her reckless pas- 
sion for himself; for the sake of his own peace, 
if for nothing else, the girl must and should 
be happy. 

And as he mused through the long slow 
hours of the night, Zorah herself, in more 
brilliant attire than usual, stood behind her 
mistress in her box at the opera, following 
with beating heart and breathless interest 
the story of Aida. 

Naturally Taféedah’s death could not be 
permitted to interrupt the programme of en- 
tertainments arranged for the Empress’s visit ; 
and on this night Verdi’s great work was first 
to be given to the public in all the splendour 
of surroundings such as it has never since had. 
Real palm-trees were placed upon the stage, 
and lifelike representations of the grand pil- 
lars of Karnak, and the temples and ruins 
on the Upper Nile. Never again may the 
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world see “ Aida” as it was given upon that 
occasion. 

As the story unfolded itself, telling how the 
treachery of a woman whose love was not re- 
turned gave unto death a noble man, Zorah’s 
eyes flashed with indignation behind the lat- 
tice-work of Princess Saydeh’s covered loge ; 
and with feverish interest the girl watched the 
development of the tale, which in so many 
points was so lke, at the same time so terribly 
unlike, her own. Like Aida, she too was the 
slave of a princess who could be cruel, and 
who loved the same man as she herself did. 
A princess who, because her love was not re- 
turned, worked a hideous vengeance upon its 
object; but, unlike the heroine of the tale, who 
bore the name of slave only as a disguise, and 
who in reality was of proud and noble birth, 
almost equal to that of her jealous mistress, 
the slave Zorah felt that her bondage was in 
verity and truth. As she listened, a wild 
longing for freedom came over her ; a passion- 
ate yearning to be able to bear herself proudly, 
and as an equal in the presence of the woman 
who, although kind to her on the whole, 
treated her always with the half-contemp- 
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tuous fondness one gives to a favourite lap- 
dog, petting and spoiling it so long as it 
shows off its tricks prettily, and obediently 
answers to its name, but ready to punish it 
sharply for any stupid mistake or inattention. 
Fortunate indeed is it for the dogs that, as 
a rule, they are blessed with so much more 
sense and humanity than those who own them, 
that they cleverly avoid the punishment by 
doing as so-called superior human beings wish 
and expect them to do. 

In the shadow of the back part of the loge, 
Zorah savagely clenched her hands in im- 
potent rage. Why should she do humble 
reverence to this woman, whom she equalled 
in beauty, and far out-rivalled in intelligence ? 
Why bear her capricious whims and fancies, 
her irritable tempers and jealous suspicions, 
all of which she must forget and blot from 
her mind the instant the royal mood might 
change, when as quickly she too must be 
prepared to smile, and be ready to receive 
with gratitude any mark of favour or care- 
lessly bestowed gift, should the fancy seize the 
mistress to bestow one, and Saydeh become 
once more smiling and gracious ? 

N 
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Deep in her inner consciousness, the slave 
felt that she was not only the equal, but the 
superior of this woman; and her heart fluttered 
and panted like some wild thing from the 
woods suddenly imprisoned behind bars, and 
a great longing came over her for freedom, 
for the power to be able if only once to say 
to the imperious beauty of the hareem, “I 
am no slave, but free-born and noble, like 
yourself!” 

Her breath came quickly, and her eyes 
grew unnaturally large, and gleamed with 
the changing light of jewels, as she thought 
ot the satisfying pride and joy such a moment 
would bring to her pent-up feelings of long 
weary years, during which servitude had been 
hateful to her; the recompense it would be 
for bitter tears wept in secret, and forced 
smiles which came from no joy within. 

With anguish which seemed to rend her 
very soul and heart and brain, she thirsted 
and craved after that blessed freedom which 
meant so much, one hour of which seemed to 
her worth a life. Life! she had but a poor 
remnant of that left to offer in exchange for 
any gift, however precious. She knew it to 
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be already mortgaged, not to purchase pres- 
ent happiness for herself, but for that other 
one, that godlike man, her dream, her golden 
rod of Paradise, her Love! For him who was 
like, yet so unlike, the lover of the slave Aida 
in the story,—for there the warrior - prince 
returns the ardent affection of the slave who 
is no slave, whilst in real life, from the very 
lips of her idol himself, the slave who was 
one in reality had learned that there was 
no love for her, because it was all given to 
another. 

A cold sick despair came to Zorah ; what 
could these mad dreams of freedom do for her 
now, even were it possible for them to become 
truth? Where in the great wide world could 
she wander alone, and unloved, with one 
worshipped image in her heart, who lived 
and smiled for another woman, and to whom 
she was nothing? Freedom! the girl almost 
laughed aloud in the stillness around her, where 
only the song of the priestesses of the temple 
was heard as the sacrifice went on, and those 
two doomed ones, Aida, now an acknowledged 
free-born princess, and her gallant warrior- 
lover, stood side by side in the gloomy cavern, 
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condemned by the jealous daughter of the king 
to the horror of a living tomb. 

The olive cheek of the slave grew pale. 
This woman had deliberately chosen death, 
rather than separation from the man whom she 
loved, and they had died together. She also 
could choose the death, ay, had already chosen 
it! but it must be alone. 

Twice the Princess spoke before the girl 
heard her voice. 

“Do you dream, Zorah, that you answer 
not?” Saydeh asked impatiently, for her 
temper had been violently irritated at seeing 
the fortunate foreigners opposite her enjoying 
the scene from the royal box, which needed 
no veiling for these women blessed with free- 
dom, and who had the satisfaction of knowing 
that their beauty could be seen and appreci- 
ated. Moreover she was furious that Mus- 
tapha had so easily escaped from the venge- 
ance cunningly planned by her, for she fully 
believed that he had himself simply poisoned 
the woman Taféedah. He was again free, the 
daughter of the Frank still tarried by the 
banks of the Nile, and Princess Saydeh ac- 
knowledged to herself at last, that alone and 
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unaided she could never win the almond-eyed 
Arab. 

“Do you dream, child? Twice have I 
spoken, and your ears are as if they too were 
stuffed with cotton for the burial!” 

“Pardon, Highness, I was following the story 
of that most unhappy man. Hear the chant 
of the priestesses in the temple, and see—ah, 
she trembles and falls, yet her lover is beside 
her, and they will die together !” 

“Yes; it seems almost over. Bring me my 
furs, if possible I would see her Majesty leave 
the box. It was a dreary tale enough, and 
has given me the horrors.” 

Zorah aided her mistress to wrap herself in 
the costly furs, whilst the death-chant of the 
priestesses surged on through her brain, the 
words she had just spoken—‘“‘they will die 
together ”—keeping a dull monotonous meas- 
ure to the wail of the music. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


IsmaiL the Khedive was still sore and angry. 
Personally his master of ceremonies was guilt- 
less, but not the less had discredit been cast 
upon his own sovereign power. The woman 
chosen by him to live had died, and some one 
must suffer for that fact. 

Impatiently he paced the garden, a man of 
middle age, and under the middle height, 
heavily and squarely built, with broad shoul- 
ders, and a round face covered by a closely 
clipped dark-brown beard, the short moustache 
shading a firm but sensual mouth; regular 
features, but heavy, and half - closed eyes, 
usually dark and dull, but capable of sharp 
and penetrating glances if persons or things 
aroused them to sudden interest. There was a 
certain power in the face, the power of strong 
passions firmly repressed, and for the moment 
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a gleam of fierce determination glowed like 
dull fire in the habitually sleepy eyes. He, 
the ruler of millions of men and women, had 
been thwarted and frustrated, and heavy 
should be his vengeance for this insult to his 
will. 

Without doubt the woman had been poi- 
soned, that favourite mode of taking life, either 
willingly or unconsciously, in all oriental coun- 
tries. Strangely enough, the old story still re- 
peated and believed in Egypt as to the death 
of that rude Eastern soldier of fortune, the 
ruthless and unscrupulous Mehemet Ahi, his 
erim predecessor, came to the mind of Ismail 
as he still paced up and down beneath the 
palms. The stern and cruel warrior, once a 
soldier from Cavalla, at whose word the warlike 
Mamelooks had perished at one fell blow given 
in fierce self-protection, had himself lived to 
become a wretched prisoner in his own palace, 
mad with alternate fits of despondency and 
frenzy, and killed at last by the fatal draught 
administered by one of his daughters, who 
superstitiously fancied that the deadly potion 
would prove a healing cure. 

Sharp indeed would have been the measures 
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used by that grim old ruler, had liberties been 
taken by life or death with his sovereign will ; 
and already in many things Ismail felt that he 
had proved himself no unworthy follower of 
Mehemet Ali. He would not falter now, let 
who would prove to be the one who had so 
rashly crossed his path. 

At the gate of the garden stood the royal 
sentry, guarding the sacred solitude of the 
ruler. The hot stillness of noon was suddenly 
interrupted by a girl’s sweet voice, and the 
slave Zorah touched the soldier's arm. | 

“The Khedive Ismail, is he alone 2” 

“Would you present a petition to Effen- 
dina?” the man asked slowly, scanning the 
slave’s appearance as he spoke. 

“JT come from her Highness the Princess 
Seydeh ; ask if I may speak with the ruler?” 

The man addressed a second sentry stand- 
ing near, who went inside the gate, and in a 
few moments returned with permission for 
the girl to enter. 

There was nothing imposing in the Khe- 
dive’s personal appearance. He wore the 
Stamboulin dress, only the red fez on his head 
indicating the Oriental; but the angry fire of 
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his eyes warned Zorah that he was in no mood 
to be trifled with. Prostrating herself in 
humblest salutation at his feet, she spoke at 
once— : 

“ Mashallah (God’s will be done)! Will the 
mighty servant of the Lord permit his lowliest 
handmaiden to reveal to him the destroyer of 
the woman Taféedah ?” 

‘Speak, girl, and tell all thou knowest.” 

“Nay, not so, my lord, lest justice be de- 
feated. Is there not one in my lord’s kingdom, 
one brave as he is cunning, and ambitious as 
he is brave, who, to serve his own ends, would 
stop at nothing in order to harass and vex the 
ruler of Egypt?” 

“Do I hear aright? you would accuse no 
less a one than Achmet Pasha, who envies us 
our state, and would usurp our power?” 

“Even so, my lord; but cunning must be 
met with cunning, and hasty measures will 
but destroy all chance of ensnaring the guilty 
one.” 

“ You are right: it takes skill to deal with 
skill; but what know you of this death, and 
why think you Achmet is the man?” 

“Tf my lord will but give to his handmaiden 
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time sufficient, and promise his royal word 
that to-day nought shall be done in this mat- 
ter; if he will but grant that once again the 
sun may revolve in his full course, and rise 
upon the greatness of Ismail,—then will his 
handmaiden swear by the soul of the Prophet 
to bring before his Highness the slayer of the 
woman Taféedah, also he who sold to the de- 
stroyer for gold the poison that did the deed.” 

“So be it. When the sun shall have sunk 
in the west, and risen again on the highest 
point of the Mosque of Tooloon, then will 
we here, in the garden of the palace of our 
fathers, see face to face the slayer of the wo- 
man Taféedah. Teibe (It is good). Now go. 
What I have said, I have said.” 

Again saluting the ruler with lowliest rever- 
ence, Zorah turned and left the garden. Out- 
side the high wall she stopped for a moment 
to think, that peculiar feeling of lassitude com- 
ing over her which always succeeds any long- 
sustained mental effort, when the mind has 
been goaded on to accomplish an almost im- 
possible task. The slave knew well that much 
remained to be done: she had still to see 
Aboushendi, the merchant, and arrange with 
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him for the immediate departure of Mr Vance 
and his daughter for Alexandria. Joosef also 
must be secured for the decisive interview 
with Ismail the next morning; and Achmet 
Pasha she must see in person, that the all- 
important seal-ring might be returned into his 
own hand. 

This last matter the girl determined to leave 
until the following day, for the Princess had 
limited the slave’s time of absence from the 
palace. She had much to do, and some 
strength she must save for that farewell in- 
terview with Mustapha, or rather not inter- 
view, because he could not in the house of 
mourning speak with her; but she must in 
some way contrive to place in his hand the 
paper which the scribe had written, and at the 
same time say good-bye to him for ever. She 
knew that never again should: she look into 
the beautiful eyes which for her had had only 
friendliest glances ; never more hear the voice 
whose music had stirred every fibre of her 
heart, although only kindly words of interest 
had it spoken to her; never feel the exquisite 
sense of nearness to the being she worshipped, 
and for whom she was willing to give up the 
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joy of living, although he had no love to give 
in return for her self-sacrifice. 

Bravely forcing back the tears, and urging 
her brain to fresh exertions, Zorah continued 
on her way until she reached the side-entrance 
of Shepheard’s Hotel, where she asked at once 
for Aboushendi. 

The child wished earnestly to avoid seeing 
Edith again. She would work and strive to 
secure her happiness, because 1t meant happi- 
ness for her idol Mustapha; but in her present 
feverishly excited state she felt that she could 
not bear to look upon the fair cold face of the 
woman who was to gain all that which she 
herself had failed to win, and whom she also 
felt could not appreciate the love of the Arab 
as she herself would have prized it. 

“The merchant was enjoying his noonday 
siesta, and could not be disturbed.” This was 
the answer given to Zorah at the, hotel; and 
her most earnest entreaties failed to move the 
Egyptian servant who guarded the door of his 
master’s apartment, and who for no consider- 
ation could be induced to allow the slave to 
enter. The most that she could obtain from 
him was, that he would tell Aboushendi when 
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he awoke of her urgent desire to see him; 
with this she was obliged to be content. 
Promising to return within an hour, she 
turned wearily away. The time was grow- 
ing perilously short, and Zorah’s courage al- 
most failed her at this rebuff; but choking 
back the sobbing tears, she hastened on to 
Joosefs hut by the river. Here again she 
met with disappointment and delay; for al- 
though the serpents lay coiled in the pen 
outside the hut, basking in the sun, the snake- 
charmer himself was nowhere to be seen. 
Zorah was faint and weary with her hot 
dusty walk, and knowing where the goolahs 
or water-jars were kept, she went to them 
and took a long refreshing draught of the 
limpid Nile water; then choosing a spot by 
the river- bank from whence she could see 
Joosef’s approach the moment he should 
return to the hut, the girl parted the tall 
waving reeds and lay down amongst them. 
Although the palms grew so thickly along 
the bank that their feathery interlacing leaves 
formed a grateful shade, they were so tall 
that the burning noonday heat penetrated 
around and beneath them; but a_ broad- 
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leaved banana- plant formed a cool arch of 
green over the slave’s head, as resting be- 
neath it she drew her veil over her face to 
protect her from the swarms of flies buzzing 
in the sunshine, and listened to the droning 
hum of busy insect life, and the drowsy 
plashing of the wavelets as they lazily kissed 
the river's bank in passing by. She felt safe 
for a moment in this leafy retreat; and the 
tired eyes closed softly, as a compassionate 
God gave to this sorely-tried child of earth 
the most merciful of all his gifts to humanity, 
and Zorah slept. 

A restful, dreamless sleep, where no visions 
of hopeless love, or puzzling life, or dreary 
death, came to torment her spirit with the 
repetition of realities; a blessed, healing sleep, 
which gave to the ignorant, passionate little 
heart the much-needed strength and courage 
to endure to the end. 

She was as completely hidden by the tall 
reeds as the babe Moses was from the cruel 
slayer of the innocents; but she awoke to no 
such tender glances and honoured future as 
did the Jewish child, who was to become a 
prophet in Israel. It was the harsh voice of 
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Joosef, swearing at his snakes, which called 
back the tired slave from that God-given 
sleep to the present life of sin and woe around 
her; and she lost no time in leaving the 
shady nook, and seeking the repulsive old 
man whom she loathed. 

He stopped feeding the reptiles, and spoke 
roughly to her. 

‘“‘Have you come for more poison, and do 
you bring me backsheesh ?” 

Zorah lost no time in bandying words with 
him. 

“T bring you good news, Joosef. Listen 
carefully to me. To-morrow, when the sun is 
an hour younger than it is to-day, you must 
mect me at the gate of the viceregal garden, 
—the Khedive himself would reward you for 
your skill, of which he has heard much. 
Never again say that Zorah is ungrateful, 
when she thus brings you the chance to— 
make your fortune.” 

She spoke with such smiling assurance, that 
the man, pleased and flattered, never doubted 
for a moment that some honour and reward 
were in reality awaiting him, and he hastened 
to ask all particulars of the interview. 
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“Do I come alone? or bring my flute and 
serpents with me? Would the ruler himself 
judge of old Joosef’s skill with the reed 
music, and see his wonderful power over the 
reptiles ?” 

“No, no, it is you alone whom Ismail 
wishes to see; so wear your snowiest turban, 
and the flowing robes, and be punctual, that 
you may lose no portion of the favour to be 
bestowed upon you.” 

The man promised by the beard of the 
Prophet that, on the morrow when the sun 
was at its zenith, he would be beside the 
great gate of the royal palm-garden, there 
to place himself under Zorah’s guidance ; nor 
did he seek to detain the slave by any of the 
devices he had used upon the occasion of her 
former visit, so engrossed was he with the 
visions of princely benefits to be bestowed 
upon himself. 

With a smile, half of satisfaction and half 
of scorn, the slave left him, retracing her 
steps to Shepheard’s Hotel through almost 
deserted streets, for it was the hour when 
neither man nor beast were to be seen abroad, 
save for business which could not wait,—no 
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pleasure-seekers could be found in the streets 
of Cairo at high noon in the month Sarfar. 

Aboushendi was awake, and impatiently 
awaiting the important news which his ser- 
vant had assured him Zorah was to bring. 
He smiled as the girl entered, and said 
jestingly— 

“So you could find no means to help the 
pale-faced stranger to save her lover from 
the marriage, yet I fancy you know more 
about the poisoning of the.bride than do we 
all. Is it not se?” 

“T come now to point out how both the 
noble Mustapha and his English love can 
leave Egypt in safety,” Zorah answered 
coldly, ignoring the merchant’s allusion to 
Taféedah’s death. 

The old man looked at the slave’s expres- 
sive face, and seemed to read in it more 
than he had at first seen. 

“You are tired, child,” he said kindly, 
‘and the day is warm: here are fruits and 
cooling drinks ; rest and refresh yourself before 
you tell me of these plans.” 

Zorah refused the offered fruits, but took a 
long draught of the sweet iced sherbet, and 
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then spoke again in the same cold measured 
tone. 

“The Frank and his daughter must leave 
Cairo by the afternoon train for Alexandria. 
The Arab Mustapha will jom them at your 
house by sunrise to-morrow; and in one of 
those white - winged ships which sail far, far 
away to glad free lands, they must fly from 
the wrath of Ismail and the jealousy of 
Princess Saydeh.” 

“Well thought of, child; but the time is 
short, and even if I can take the English 
strangers with me to-day, how is the master 
of ceremonies to know these plans in time 
to follow us?” 

‘“‘T have here a writing which Mustapha will 
understand,” and Zorah drew from the folds 
of her robe the parchment strip upon which 
the scribe had written her mysterious instruc- 
tions. 

“You have done well, very well!” Abou- 
shendi said, warmly; “I will myself add a 
word to endorse this paper; but how is it to 
reach the hand of the Arab ?” 

Zorah trembled violently. ‘I go at sunset 
to the house of Mustapha, that my mistress, 
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Princess Saydeh, may hear from me of the 
last rites paid to the dead Taféedah; and in 
the chamber of mourning I will give it into 
the hand of the Arab.” 

“Tf you can be sure of doing that, take this 
too,’—and as he spoke, the merchant drew 
from his finger his seal-ring, knowing that 
whatever Mustapha might think of the written 
directions on the parchment, he would not 
disregard the signet-ring. 

“And when all go from Egypt—he who 
saved you from the serpents, and the English 
oirl and her father—will not you also leave the 
dark princess who can be cruel when she will, 
and go to that far-away land with Mustapha 
and his bride? Surely they will not allow 
you to remain behind when you have served 
them so faithfully and so well.” 

The smile of the beautiful slave was pathetic 
in its hopelessness, as she said, softly—“ No ; 
Zorah stays in Egypt.” 

Then having again taken the paper for 
Mustapha, and received the ring, and been 
assured by the merchant that he would see 
Mr Vance and his daughter safely to his own 
house in Alexandria, the girl turned her steps 
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in the direction of the Shoobra Road, her 
thoughts dwelling upon that interview at sun- 
set, when, for the last time, she should gaze 
upon the man whom she loved better than 
life, and for the last time hear the voice that 
to her was as the voice of a god. A dozen 
petty services were demanded by Princess 
Saydeh of the girl who was weary unto death 
before the hour came which she dreaded, and 
yet had longed for; and with many cautions 
from her mistress that she should forget noth- 
ing, and bring her every item of news con- 
nected with the burial, and with the appear- 
ance and demeanour of Mustapha under his 
sudden bereavement, Zorah at last left the 
White Palace for the Arab’s house, passing at 
the garden gate the chief eunuch Seleem, whom 
she dreaded with an instinctive terror. 

The Nubian scowled at her in silence. He 
knew that she came and went by command of 
the Princess, and that his otherwise all-power- 
ful influence in the affairs of the hareem could 
not touch her, and he hated her with all the 
strength of his narrow ignorant mind, lustful 
of authority over all within his reach. 

The shrieks and wails of the women greeted 
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the girl when still far from the house, and with 
other veiled females going to join their pierc- 
ing voices to those of the mourners, she entered 
the lofty room, where Mustapha sat in the 
outward garb of woe, and with those inward 
thoughts of wondering inquiry as to whose 
hand had freed him from the hateful bond, and 
what would now be his fate in life and love. 

Dexterously passing on the side nearest to 
the Arab, Zorah contrived to slip into his hand 
the piece of parchment containing instructions 
for his escape to Alexandria, and the signet- 
ring of Aboushendi the merchant, which was 
for token that he knew of and approved the 
arrangements made. 

As she gave these two things to Mustapha, 
the slave bent her head to his, and in thrilling 
tones, which reached his innermost soul, she 
whispered passionately— 

‘Farewell for ever, beloved dream! Peace 
and love, and the favour of the gods and men, 
be thine unto all time! Zorah will keep her 
vow.” 

A vague uneasiness came to the Arab as 
these words reached him, uttered in so heart- 
broken a tone. He feared he knew not what 
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for the child, and determined that, after hav- 
ing obeyed her instructions, so formally in- 
dorsed by Aboushendi, to go in the early dawn 
of the following day to meet the Englishman 
and his daughter at the house of the merchant, 
that he would return to Cairo, if for nothing 
else than to see that Zorah’s happiness was 
secured before he himself should leave Egypt. 

And while this thought passed quickly 
through his mind, the long veil which Zorah 
wore concealed the blinding tears which fell 
as a ‘ weeping rain,” and almost hid from her 
wistful eyes the beautiful face she so hopelessly 
loved. She dared not linger; but again and 
yet again she turned those longing, loving 
eyes, and let them rest for one brief moment 
on the man she idolised. 

“My love! my dream! Is it indeed for 
ever? Shall I never see you more? Never 
hear the voice that is music to me? never 
touch the hand which, should it strike me, 
would still be dearer than that of another who 
would caress? Ah, God have mercy, and ease 
the pain I can no longer bear!” 

Joining the crowd of women in the further 
room, the slave, as if im some mystic trance, 
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asked the questions, and gathered the tidings 
which the Princess had commanded her to 
learn, and without which she dared not ven- 
ture to return to the palace; then walking 
slowly, and still as in a dream, she turned 
away from the house of Mustapha, that strange 
sensation in her heart and brain which is 
always produced by the completion of any 
supreme act in life, that curious feeling that 
fate has closed and fast locked for ever a dis- 
tinct portion of the past. It was dead and 
done with, that part of her life where hope, 
and love, and gladness had all centred in one 
man whom she worshipped. For his dear 
sake she had given and renounced all, simply 
and unquestioningly. Her own life counted 
as nothing, if only his might be free and 
happy. Gopal Chundra, the priest, had been 
right ; the ignorant slave, taught only by love, 
had been capable of a pure devotion, heroic 
renunciation, and unselfish self-sacrifice, such 
as few souls carefully trained in the ways of 
wisdom and of righteousness ever attain to. 
When Zorah reached the White Palace, the 
night had fallen and the stars were shining 
brightly. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


OncE again Zorah had slept: worn out in 
mind and body after the exciting events of 
the long day, and her hurried last farewell 
to the Arab Mustapha, and the varied emo- 
tions caused by the representation of the 
opera of Aida, the story of which was so 
strangely like, and yet unlike, her own. The 
first notes of the singing- birds, however, 
called her back from that blessed sleep of for- 
getfulness to a full consciousness of all that 
had been, and all that was yet to happen. 

Quickly dressing, she softly stepped by the 
still slumbering slaves, and passed out into 
the dewy fragrance of the early morning. 
She felt that she must have light and air 
and space, the nearest approach to that pas- 
sionately desired freedom for which her soul 
yearned unspeakably. 
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The whole morning was her own. Ismail 
had told the Princess that Zorah must have 
full liberty to find the traitor Achmet and 
bring him to justice, and the girl now went 
to find him, but for no such purpose. It was 
with the intention of defeating still another 
of her mistress’s plans that she sought the 
Turk, and in order to return his signet-ring, 
which, if given to the Khedive as Saydeh had 
directed, would have meant ruin to Achmet. 
The girl cared less to do him a service than 
to displease her to whom “ Kismet” had given 
power over herself; and suspecting that the 
Princess had probably compromised Achmet 
in some foolish way by accepting the ring, 
she was firmly determined that none but its 
rightful owner should receive it from her 
hand. 

Achmet’s palace stood in a garden on the 
bank of the Nile, not far from the snake- 
charmer’s hut; but the walk did not seem 
far to Zorah, such was her state of unnatural 
mental exaltation, and she speedily found 
herself at her destination. 

The Turk had just returned from prayer at 
the mosque at sunrise, for the man’s nature 
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Was so curious a mixture of recklessness and 
superstition, that at one moment defying the 
strictest laws of his religion, the next he 
would slavishly obey its hghtest commands. 
Since the night when he had, according to the 
witch’s directions, prayed in the mosque at 
sunset and been vouchsafed the vision of the 
loto-tree of Paradise, the despondency of de- 
spair had settled upon him ; for he had learned 
that his particular leaf was more than half 
withered, and upon the instant he had aban- 
doned every hope of success in either his poli- 
tical or social intrigues. Only one feeling 
held firm possession of him—the desire to 
cheat the dead of her curse, and the living 
of her prophecy. No woman should ruin his 
life, and none of his plots should fail him, 
for before they could do so he himself would 
have ceased to exist. 

It was wonderful that so seemingly bold 
and determined a nature could so weakly 
yield to defeat before defeat had actually 
come; but there is nothing on earth so de- 
basing, and at the same time so powerful a 
mental quality, as superstition, and no being 
so superstitious as an Oriental. 
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As Zorah approached the Turk, but before 
he was aware of her presence, she saw him 
deliberately take from the folds of his robe a 
small paper package, and from it pour a fine 
white powder into the glass of water beside 
him. He then raised the glass, and examined 
it curiously, as an analyst would look at some 
liquid he was about to reduce into. separate 
particles. 

The girl paused for a moment, fascinated 
by the strange expression of Achmet’s face, 
and his still more strange actions. Carefully 
replacing the glass on the low inlaid ivory 
table beside him, he turned toward the east, 
and falling upon his knees, touched the earth 
with his forehead, and prayed aloud. When 
he again rose and the girl could see his face, 
she scarcely recognised in the drawn and 
ghastly features the aggressive Turk who was 
feared by men and unloved by women. 

Once more he held the glass in his hand, 
which trembled violently, and thrice he es- 
sayed to put it to his pale lips before he could 
succeed. At last, evidently by a strong effort 
of will, he swallowed the whole contents, and 
afterwards dashed the empty goblet into a 
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thousand pieces against the palm-tree under 
which he stood. 

A scornful sneering smile was upon his 
white lips, and he drew himself up to his 
full height, looking once again the mighty 
warrior, the powerful, undaunted Achmet 
Pasha. 

‘Tt is done, and I have defrauded them all,” 
he said aloud, in his deep harsh voice. ‘‘ Me- 
thinks I have never been the same since that 
deadly thrust below the heart given by the 
cursed Arab Mustapha, or surely my hand could 
never have trembled as it did, and my courage 
almost fail.” 

The name of her Love roused Zorah from 
the fascinated trance in which she had watched 
the singular conduct of the Turk, and she now 
drew nearer and stood before him, saluting 
him with a low salaam. 

“Who are you, girl? and why come you here 
unannounced ?” 

‘““T come from the Princess Saydeh, and 
bring you this.” So saying, she held out the 
signet-ring. 

“Great God! it is too late. Had I but 
waited to say another prayer, I had been 
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saved. Fool! could she not have sent one 
moment earlier, or else withheld the sign un- 
til mine eyes were closed to all earthly things ? 
And you, slave,—have you lingered on the way, 
when life or death depended on your speed ?” 

“The Princess bade me not to bring my 
lord the ring, but had commanded that it 
should be placed in the hands of Ismail, to 
be by him given to Midhat Pasha. You lose 
nothing by any delay in its bringing.” 

“What say you? Your words are not clear 
tome. You bring the ring from the Princess, 
yet say she had ordered it to be given to the 
Khedive. Explain your words, that I may 
understand.” 

‘“‘My lord trusted the Princess Saydeh, did 
he not, that she would keep the ring in safety, 
or else return it to its lawful owner ?” 

The slave spoke with cutting irony, and 
Achmet began to grasp her meaning. 

‘Ha, ha! So the witch was right; and 
the dark Princess—the lovely ‘Pearl of the 
East ’—would have failed me, and betrayed 
me if she could. Is that your meaning?” 

“Even so, my lord.” 


The Turk pressed his hand to his throat, 
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tearing open the robe fastened with a jewelled 
clasp. He laughed scornfully. 

“Then have I done well, and I regret not 
the last half hour. But who are you, girl? 
and what reason tempts you to disobey your 
mistress, in order to save a man whom you 
have never seen?” 

“T have seen you often, my lord; and I 
mistrust and would defeat the woman who 
calls me slave. I am Zorah.” 

Achmet looked at her attentively. Zorah! 
It was the name which, for uttering it too 
rashly and with evil comments at the great 
banquet, he had paid dearly in the garden of 
Mustapha at dawn, when the silly birds sang 
noisily. 

“You have done well. Would you have 
freedom in exchange for your Christian deed ? 
I have yet strength to write a word to Midhat, 
which you must get to him with this same 
seal-ring, and he will see that you are free if 
gold can buy you.” 

‘It is too late,” Zorah answered slowly, 
unconsciously repeating the Turk’s own words 
just uttered in regard to himself. “If Hameda 


had lived——” 
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‘““Hameda! Who speaks of Hameda? Allah 
forgive me! Will she curse me again, as she 
did when I bade the eunuchs drive her from 
the garden by the Bosphorus? I choke and 
burn,—it is Hameda’s curse! If Allah would 
but give me time to find the child, I would 
leave her all—gold and silver and precious 
stones ;—the child of Hameda, the wife whom 
I thought false, but who was the innocent vic- 
tim of les and jealousy! Find me the child, 
Hameda’s child, before it is too late!” 

Again clutching wildly at his massive throat, 
his eyes rolling fearfully the while, the strong 
man writhed in agony as the fatal poison did 
its work. 

‘She is free and nobly born, the little child 
of Hameda, my lawful wife, who was driven 
from the garden by the sea, and who cursed 
me as she went! JI, Achmet her father, will 
proclaim to all the world the cruel injustice 
which has left her deserted for so long. Only 
find the child, that I may die in peace !” 

The mighty frame staggered, and fell heavily 
to the earth—the man still madly clutching at 
his burning throat. 

“T burn—and—die !” he gasped, in rattling 
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tones. ‘‘God of the faithful! in mercy send 
water to quench this fire of hell which con- 
sumes me before my time!” 

Zorah promptly raised his head, and from 
the goolah standing near she poured cold water 
over the clammy brow, and moistened the dry 
parched lips. 

“T am the child of Hameda,” she said, in 
her clear sweet voice. ‘‘ Die in peace; for 
your last act has been good, not evil, in that 
you have given me freedom.” 

‘Yes, yes; you were born free,—you are 
no slave. O Hameda! I burn in torture! 
Curse me no more!” 

The heavy head rolled back, with its star- 
ing blood-stained eyes wide open, and Zorah 
laid it gently on the prayer-carpet, where the 
Turk’s last curious petition had been uttered 
before he deliberately broke the command of 
the deity to whom he prayed, and with his 
own hand took the life which God had given 
him. 

Zorah had tarried long in the garden by the 
banks of the Nile, and the sun was mounting 
higher and higher in the cloudless blue of the 
sky, although some hours still remained which 
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she could call her own, before the great dome 
of Tooloon’s mosque could be fully gilded by 
its mid-day rays. Until then she could dream 
of this newly found freedom which made her, 
Zorah the slave, like unto Aida in the story, 
both free and nobly born. She turned from 
the still and rigid form of the self-destroyer, 
and went out beyond the garden gates. 

Wandering on beside the sleepy river, she 
idly watched the little naked children playing 
by its ancient shores ;—serfs every one, who 
sooner or later would feel the stinging lash of 
the kourbash on their brown bare limbs, and 
tremble at the harsh voice of the taskmaster 
—but she was free ! 

Ever onward, through the narrow streets, 
where she met an Egyptian lady on her high 
saddled ass, followed by two female attendants. 
Slaves these two, who must bow and kneel, 
and do a mistress’s bidding,—whilst she was 
free ! 

On the road leading out to the spot where 
stands the grand old sycamore-tree, black 
with age, and guarded by a railing to pro- 
tect it from cattle or wanton boys, —the 
tree whose grateful shade once sheltered the 
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Virgin - mother, flying with her holy child 
from the bloody decree of Herod,—Zorah met 
a goodly company of guards and nobles and 
attendant ladies, all escorting the beautiful 
foreign Empress in a pious visit to the sacred 
tree of Heliopolis; but the girl did not envy 
even the glittering state of royalty—for she 
was free! 

Past for ever was the hateful bondage in 
which she had been held, first by a cruel old 
man, and then by a young and lovely princess 
no whit less cruel. Gone for ever the crush- 
ing sensation of servitude, the hated forms 
of humble reverence, against which her whole 
nature had rebelled. Only to one human 
being would she gladly and proudly yield 
all honour—only to Mustapha, her love. 
And if he could know that she was free— 
would there perhaps be a difference ? 

She glanced at the sun; it was mounting 
ever higher, but not yet could it gild the 
dome of Tooloon. 

Zorah had never heard of those brave hearts 
who during the Reign of Terror watched the 
little timid rays of sunshine which dared 
venture inside the prison chamber, and which 
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mounted slowly, higher and higher, on the 
bare prison wall as the hour came nearer at 
which the heavy cart would stop before the 
door, and the list would be read of those who 
were to leave the grated cell never to return. 
She knew nothing of the sickening suspense 
suffered by those brave men and women as 
they waited for the fatal hour, so she could 
not tell that she was only watching and 
waiting, as many who were noble and free 
had waited long years before. 

The air was warm and bright, the pictures 
in her mind glowed with tempting beauty ; 
she was no longer a slave to do another’s 
bidding, but young and strong and free! 

On she went, scarce heeding the sun, which 
slowly and surely rose higher in the heavens, 
bringing the hour nearer. 

Free from her birth! Free even when she 
had listened to the story of Aida, and longed 
with aching intensity to be lke unto her! 
Free while she had bent humbly to the 
haughty Saydeh, to whom she would never 
bow the knee again! Free as any woman in 
the wide land of Egypt; and not liberated 
merely by the power of gold, but free by the 
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blessed right of birth, which no man could 
take from her! 

Zorah’s vivid oriental imagination was now 
running a mad race with sober sense and 
actual realities. It had recklessly cleared all 
obstacles, and reached a lovely fantastic world 
of its own, where the beings peopling it moved 
and acted in accordance with its imaginary 
- laws, as surely as puppets respond to the touch 
of the string attached to their jointed lhmbs. 
Achmet the Turk was not only again the 
living powerful friend of Midhat, but the 
successful usurper of the rulership of Egypt, 
the acknowledged choice of the Sultan; and 
as he had thus taken the place of Ismail, so 
she, once the slave, had become the almost 
royal mistress of the White Palace, where 
Princess Saydeh formerly reigned supreme. 
Slaves obeyed her lightest wish, and princes 
sued for the honour of her favour; but from 
amongst them all she singled out the courtly 
Mustapha, who humbly prayed to be her 
willing subject, but whom she raised with 
loving hands, and proudly proclaimed her 
king and her god. 

The girl pursued her way by instinct, not 
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outward knowledge, for the shining starry 
eyes were as blind to things around her as 
are the wide-open unseeing ones of the sleep- 
walker, who, coming suddenly upon some im- 
passable obstacle, is awakened by the shock, 
and rudely brought back to the realisation of 
his actual state. 

In such manner was Zorah stopped, in 
her heedless unconscious course through the . 
Cairene streets. A long string of camels, with 
their plunging, one-sided gait, and twisting, 
serpent-like necks, each beast fastened by a 
cord the one to the other, caused the girl to 
pause, and the sudden cessation of motion 
brought her back from the ideal world of 
fancy in which she had so wildly revelled, 
to the real world around her. 

On the other side of the line of slowly 
moving camels was the royal palm-garden, and 
near its gate stood Joosef the snake-charmer, 
ready and waiting to be taken to the ruler 
who should make his fortune. High in the 
heavens the sun shone over all things, bathing 
mosques and minarets in its golden splendour. 
The hour of noon had come. 

When Zorah pressed her hand to her heart 
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in frightened pain, she could not tell that the 
sudden tightening of its muscles, and the icy 
chill which came to her whole being as her 
very breath seemed for a moment to stop, 
was only the same chill, and the same mom- 
entary suspension of life, which had come also 
to those hapless ones, startled by seeing the 
burst of sunshine filling their gloomy cell, as 
the relentless jailor flung wide the door and 
coarsely told them that the hour was come. 

As the spirits of night flee-at the first touch 
of dawn, so all the lovely shapes of fancy now 
fled, carrying with them their sweet promises 
of life and love and liberty, leaving Zorah 
face to face with hard stubborn facts. 

She stood quite still until the great un- 
wieldy “ships of the desert” had all passed 
by, their disdainful upraised countenances 
taking no note of the solitary little figure 
beside them, and then crossing the road, the 
girl said simply to old Joosef— 

‘Follow me, and keep close to me after we 
enter the garden.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


So soon as the mid-day sun had burnished the 
Mosque of Tooloon, and wrapped its minarets 
in a fiery glory, the Khedive and Princess 
Saydeh, with the princes and nobles of the 
Court, and endless slaves in attendance, assem- 
bled in the palm-garden of the palace. 

In almost breathless expectation they await- 
ed the arrival of Achmet Pasha, who at last 
should be denounced as the ambitious traitor 
who would subvert the authority of his master, 
and seize the rulership of Egypt. 

As the slaves and eunuchs drew back to give 
entrance to the expected guilty one, only the 
girl Zorah appeared, clad in her shining satin 
robe, with the golden anklets and bracelets 
where the serpents had once coiled. With her 
came Joosef the snake-charmer. 

Ismail stared and would have spoken, but — 
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suddenly Zorah’s clear young voice rang 
through the garden with startling distinctness. 

“Tell to the mighty Khedive how you sold 
the deadly snake-poison, taking gold in pay- 
ment, and to whom you sold the same.” 

With abject reverence, the man Joosef re- 
lated how Zorah had come to his hut by the 
Nile, and how as he sat by the reeds in the 
river she had begged the poison; but of the 
golden anklets thrown him he said no word. 

“But I understand nothing,” exclaimed 
Ismail, impatiently. ‘“ Where is the destroyer 
who has dared kill the woman I, the Khedive, 
had chosen as the bride of Mustapha? I see 
not the traitor Achmet.” 

In a puzzled way the despotic ruler looked 
around the sunlit garden, but he whom he 
sought was not under the palms. 

Then with a wild cry, and a look of hatred 
at the Princess Saydeh, Zorah, in her shining 
raiment, stood boldly before the mighty Ismail, 
and cried in ringing tones— 

“Oh, most noble lord and master, it was I, 
Zorah the slave, who killed the woman Ta- 
féedah, that my love, the smooth - skinned, 
dark-eyed Arab, the chivalrous Mustapha, 
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might wed the daughter of the Frank, and 
lead a free and noble life. I it was, Zorah 
the slave, who knew that if I could but direct 
the suspicions of the mighty Ismail to Achmet, 
whom he already mistrusts, I should gain time 
to save the princely Arab; so I urged that 
not at once could the slayer of Taféedah be 
captured. Mustapha Bey, with his blue-eyed 
love, has fled for ever from the land, and I, 
Zorah, have saved him!” 

Again the same wild cry, and the girl sank 
at the feet of Ismail. He commanded her to 
rise, and then turned and spoke with Princess 
Saydeh, Zorah the while standing proudly 
before him, her large eyes brilliant with ex- 
citement, every nerve quivering with a gener- 
ous passion. She felt no fatigue after the long 
ramble of the morning and the trying inter- 
view with Achmet Pasha; she was unconscious 
of the fact that no food had passed her lips 
that day ; all thought and feeling were concen- 
trated in the one idea of self-sacrifice for the 
man she loved. 

The dark eyes turned from one to another 
of those forming groups around her. All were 
silent from amazement, and anxiously watched 
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the movements of Ismail. The hushed still- 
ness of expectancy had fallen as a spell over 
the gay crowd in the viceregal garden, where 
the hot noonday air was heavy with the per- 
fume of shrubs and tropical plants, and the 
feathery palms stood clearly outlined against 
the sapphire sky. 

The slave looked defiantly at the curious 
wondering faces; her courage was undaunted, 
but now that the ordeal was over, she grew 
impatient to know her fate. If they would 
deal her death, and she had counted upon 
nothing less than death, then why was the 
stroke so long delayed ? 

The minutes seemed hours to the young 
beating heart and highly-strung nerves. She 
cast a look at Joosef the snake-charmer, who, 
craven and shrunken with fear, had withdrawn 
some distance from her, and the girl’s delicate 
mouth curled scornfully at the abject appear- 
ance of this man, who could be both bold and 
brutal to a helpless unprotected child. 

Every eye in that sunny garden was fixed 
upon Zorah, as she stood, tall and slender, with 
the folds of the sheeny satin robe clinging to 
her perfectly formed limbs, showing their 
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every beauty, and the circlets of massive gold 
clasping her shapely bare arms and ankles. 
Could the child be a slave, and one who had 
taken human life? Impossible! rather some 
stately young daughter of a noble house, 
formed to be loved and tenderly guarded. 

The suspense was becoming unbearable, and 
to those silently waiting in strained attention 
the relief was visible when Ismail said aloud, 
in stern tones, to Princess Saydeh— 

‘The slave being yours, I leave her, as you 
request, in your hands; but see to it that the 
conditions I have mentioned be fulfilled.” 

With a wave of the hand, the ruler then 
indicated that those in attendance on him 
should follow him, and the whole assemblage 
quickly left the garden, talking in hushed 
tones of that which had happened, and casting 
each in turn a look upon Zorah, still standing 
with an air of proud defiance in the glancing 
sunshine, her head raised haughtily, her mar- 
vellous eyes glowing like living jewels. 

Some passed her with mingled horror and 
disdain expressed upon their features ; others 
with a pitying sorrow for the childlike form 
standing in that infinite shivering solitude, 
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and in such deadly danger; all in the certain 
consciousness that they looked for the last 
time upon the wondrous beauty of the slave. 

None now were left in the garden except 
Zorah herself, the Princess Saydeh, and the 
Kiz-agassi, or the chief of the eunuchs, Seleem, 
of whose ugly black face the girl had always 
felt a peculiar horror. The unusual privileges 
sranted to Zorah had from the first irritated 
Seleem, who was dreaded and disliked by all 
the inmates of the hareem, and who ruled the 
household with great strictness and severity. 
For the first time since entering the garden, 
Zorah’s lip quivered, as she noticed the pres- 
ence of the malicious black. Must his dreaded 
hand be the one to deal the death she had so 
heroically gone to meet? his cruel devilish 
eyes the last to look upon her alive? The 
torturing thought was interrupted by mocking 
words from her mistress, as, coming closer to 
Zorah, she said tauntingly— 

‘“So my cousin Mustapha did us the hon- 
our of presenting us with a cast-off love, when 
the base-born slave purchased in the common 
street was sent to our hareem.” 

The words stung Zorah to fury, and quiv- 
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ering in every limb she gazed full at the 
Princess, and spoke in a dangerously quiet 
tone, without giving the usual reverential sa- 
laam, which until now she had never omitted. 

“Your Highness is doubly wrong. I am no 
slave, but as free-born as any daughter of the 
royal house. In my veins flows some of the 
noblest blood in Egypt; and but for falsehood 
and injustice, which doomed me to a cruel 
misery and bondage, Zorah would have been 
a fit mate for princes. To the Arab Mustapha 
I owe the gratitude and affection of my whole 
heart, in that he saved me from a degrading 
life, and according to his knowledge provided 
for my welfare ; but of love he spoke no word 
to me—his heart was already filled, there was 
no place in it for Zorah.” 

The girl’s loyal pathetic words would have 
touched any listener who had not been a 
jealous outwitted woman, such as was she 
who heard them. Princess Saydeh remained 
unmoved. 

“You expect me to believe all this,” she 
asked, disdainfully,—‘‘ when you commit 
crimes for his sake, and deliberately place 
yourself in danger of death? You are a fool, 
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and by your own acts have proved that you 
love the Arab to madness !” 

Zorah’s angry eyes softened, and a tender 
love-light spread itself over her exquisite face, 
calming it as moonlight seems to still a stormy 
sea with its mellow tender radiance. 

“Yes, yes; I love him!” 

Through the fragrant garden the dreamy 
passionate words floated like a prayer, and 
even the Princess was for a moment influ- 
enced by the rapt ecstasy in Zorah’s face. She 
looked so young, and fragile, and alone. The 
tall palm beneath which she stood, the gorgeous 
colouring of the flowers, the mellow sunshine 
and cloudless blue of the sky, all seemed but 
fitting surroundings for the girl’s entrancing 
beauty; while the repulsive form of the eunuch, 
whose evil eyes rested triumphantly on the 
delicate girlish figure, as though already he 
gloated over his prey, suggested the thought 
that a demon had by some strange chance 
gained entrance to this earthly Paradise. 

‘A strange love, surely, that could strive to 
win for another the heart you coveted your- 
self,” laughed Saydeh, sarcastically. ‘ Was 
he grateful, this godlike hero of yours, who 
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seems to have been above the temptations 
common to men?” 

‘““He owed me no gratitude,” Zorah again 
answered, loyally ; “‘and he was not to blame 
that no love existed in his heart for me; but 
because of this should my love have ceased to 
guard him and bring him all the good within 
my power? [| gloried in saving him from every 
ill, and my own poor life is nothing to give 
in return for his happiness. You would have 
destroyed him through your selfish vanity, 
for your want of courage to own your love 
had wellnigh worked his ruin. Know that 
the philter you asked of the sorceress Zenab 
was a deadly poison. In your weakness you 
dared not own for whom it was, and the witch 
thought to end the days of Ismail, while you 
hoped to gain the love of Mustapha. Allah 
be praised! I guarded him then, as I have 
guarded him since, and to-day he is free and 
happy! Whilst you prayed in the mosque 
for a love which could never be yours, | 
poured the poison on the sanded floor, care- 
fully cleansing the phial from all trace of it, 
filling the bottle instead with harmless Nile 
water from the hanafeeyeh. I know not 
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whether you have used the potion; but all 
power for good or evil is gone from it for 
ever.; 7 
Zorah laughed wildly as she finished speak- 
ing,—the strained nerves were giving way, the 
unnatural excitement which so far had sup- 
ported her was beginning to fail. 

‘And so you have spied upon our actions, 
and dared interpret them according to. your 
fancy!” exclaimed the Princess, furiously. 
‘No slave of mine shall dare own to such 
baseness and yet live!” 

“T tell your Highness once again that I am 
no slave, but almost as nobly born as yourself. 
My father is the powerful Achmet Pasha, he 
whom you would have ruined by leading him 
on in his mad passion for yourself, only to 
betray him in the end; but here again Zorah 
has frustrated your designs. The seal-ring 
which you bade me take to Ismail the 
Khedive, that he might use it as proof of 
Achmet’s ambitious intrigues, and give it in- 
to the hand of Midhat Pasha, I took instead 
to its rightful owner, told him of your treach- 
ery, and warned him of the danger threaten- 
ing him. When Zorah is no more, it is to 
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Achmet the Turk, the powerful servant of the 
Sultan, to whom you must answer for the 
betrayal of his trust.” 

No word did the girl say of the vigorous 
form lying even then rigid and helpless in 
death by the bank of the Nile, felled like 
some monarch oak of the forest, never to rise 
again ; and in terror Saydeh listened, knowing 
that deep indeed would be the rage of Ismail 
should he learn that she had compromised 
both him and herself, as well as important 
matters of state, by half assenting to the 
proposals of Achmet. Fear of the conse- 
quences to herself almost outweighed her 
anger against Mustapha, and both sentiments 
united in a feeling of ungovernable rage to- 
wards the girl Zorah, who in every case had 
thwarted her plans, and baffled her cunningly 
arranged schemes. She clapped her hands, 
and the eunuch Seleem approached. 

Zorah could not hear the words which the 
Princess almost hissed into the ear of the 
Nubian, but she felt that the end was coming 
fast. 

O God! how fair was the smiling sky, and 
how grateful the warmth of the dancing sun- 
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shine! The feathery palms stretched lovingly 
down to greet her, and the flowers seemed to 
breathe fresh sweetness around her. Life was 
a glad and joyous thing,—what would be 
given her instead? Would it be dark and cold 
where she was going? Would there be pain 
and pleasure? or was it nothing, a silent 
hopeless blank? And Mustapha, her Love, 
her dream, her god of beauty, was he speed- 
ing fast over the sparkling waters, free and 
happy and beloved? She thought of the 
scene in ‘“ Aida,’ where the two had died 
together, and the child felt cruelly alone. 
In the midst of the warmth and sunshine, 
darkness seemed closing around her, and a 
deadly chill froze the young life-blood in her 
veins. A sob choked her, and tears filled the 
large eyes, growing wild with fear of the 
unknown. 

The Princess was turning away, but Seleem 
with his cruel face was coming nearer. 

What was that bright thing flashing in the 
sunlight ? 

She knew it well, the keen sharp dagger 
which the eunuch wore in the twisted shawl 
about his waist. 
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The girl cowered and shrank, but the brute’s 
strong black hands held her fast. 

Yes; his evil eyes were the last which she 
should look upon in life. 

With a cry she sank down at the foot of the 
palm, and the word “Mustapha!” “Mustapha!” 
rang through the fragrant air. 

The roses heard the ery, and did not fade 
and die at the triumphant ring of love so fat- 
ally mingled with despairing death. It pierced 
the feathered leaves of the palms far up to the 
smiling skies above, and the graceful foliage 
did not wither, or the heavens grow one shade 
less blue. It reached the brilliant crowd who 
so lately had praised the marvellous beauty of 
the girl Zorah, and as they passed along their 
several ways not one of them paused to know 
its meaning ; but a cruel smile was on Princess 
Saydeh’s face, as, waiting outside the gate, she 
too heard the cry and marked the name it ut- 
tered, whilst over the brutal features of Seleem 
the eunuch there came a hellish look of grati- 
fied revenge, as again and again he savagely 
buried the dagger deep in the tender flesh, 
dark streams the while staining the sheeny 
satin robe and golden anklets of the slave. 
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The sunshine played on with the roses, and 
the light breeze gently wooed the feathery 
leaves, and a lovely silence was over all, for 
the sunlit garden was empty now, save for 
the dusky form of Zorah lying still beneath 
the palms. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Aut day the sun blazed on in a changeless sky 
of blue, the burning rays falling on the pros- 
trate form of the slave, yet failing to warm 
her stiffened limbs. Bold indeed would have 
been the one who had dared touch the dead 
girl until orders to do so had been given by 
the Khedive or the Princess, and bolder still 
he who had ventured to ask either one or the 
other what disposition they wished made of 
the body. Ismail was in no mood to be trifled 
with, and Saydeh was in a state of nervous 
exhaustion, from the excitements of the morn- 
ing and the dread which had taken possession 
of her in regard to the knowledge which 
Achmet possessed. 

It was the month of Sarfar (March), and not 
unfrequently it happened about that time of 
the year that towards the evening of the 
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brightest day light clouds would appear in 
the heavens, veiling the luminous light of the 
eastern stars, while the wind rising rapidly 
would drive great waves of tawny sand across 
the desert, which, like the waves of the sea, 
swept and carried all things before them, 
causing men to prostrate themselves for 
safety, and beasts to cower and fall in help- 
less fright. 

Just such a darkening wind-storm came 
suddenly over the city of the Pyramids, on 
the evening of the day when the keen dagger 
of the eunuch had entered Zorah’s tender flesh, 
and to Zenab the sorceress it came as a further- 
ance of many chances which she had counted 
upon. 

Followed by an Egyptian youth, who led a 
small donkey drawing a cart, apparently filled 
with oranges, dates, and pomegranates, and 
herself veiled in the disguising mzlayeh which 
as a rule she scorned to wear, the witch pain- 
fully crossed the sands to the city, where dur- 
ing the fiercest part of the storm she took 
refuge in a mosque. When the worst was 
over, she led the way on through the streets 
of Cairo, and along the banks of the Nile to 
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the royal palm - garden, followed always by 
the youth leading the donkey. 

‘““The way is long,” Zenab muttered in her 
harsh voice, as she paused for a moment to 
lean against the cart and rest. 

“Could you not sit in the cart, good mother, 
until we reach the garden ?” 

“No, no, I should stifle there; I do so al- 
ready under this cursed veil. Let me be: 
all things have an end, and the spot must be 
near now.” 

It was even so; a few moments more brought 
them to the gates of the palace garden, which 
opened at once to the touch given them by 
the Egyptian. 

‘“‘Stay you here, good mother, by the beast, 
and I will go and find the girl.” 

“Nay, not so,’ was Zenab’s hasty answer. 
“ Before human hands touch the child, I would 
chant the words I did for Hassam, lest she fall 
under the fatal shadow of the Sedjin-tree.” 
(A tree of the Mohammedan hell.) 

The young man said no more; but leading 
the donkey and cart under the shadow of the 
high wall, where none could perceive them, he 
followed the witch into the garden. 
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The night air was scented with the sweet 
strong smell of the roses, and the stars gave a 
fitful light as the torn and rifted clouds parted 
to show their shining. The merry little song- 
sters of the day were hushed and still, their 
bright eyes closed, their little restless heads 
tucked beneath downy wings, and only soft 
round feather balls perched on the twigs and 
branches. A single nightingale sang the 
slave -girl’s requiem, the tuneful notes first 
rising full and clear, reaching far through the 
balmy air, then falling into a soft melodious 
trill which quivered mournfully, as though 
knowing that its sweet melody was but a 
chant for the dead. 

For a few moments Zenab and her com- 
panion stood still, unable to distinguish that 
which they sought. At last a passing gleam 
of moonlight fell upon the sheeny tunic worn 
by the slave, and led by this hght the sorceress 
found her way to the spot where Zorah had 
fallen to the ground, uttering with her last 
breath the name of Mustapha. 

The witch bent down and touched the icy 
forehead, murmuring as she did so, ‘ Poor 
lamb! struck down as was my Hassam, my 
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murdered boy, whom you were good to. 
Zenab is grateful, and will at least save you 
from the hands of the tyrants who would throw 
your body to the dogs. But first must I 
charm the evil spirits, that in peace and rest 
you may dream of Paradise.” 

With this the old hag took from the bosom 
of her dress curious bones and dried grasses, 
laying them in circles around the girl. She 
then sprinkled the still beautiful face with 
some essence of strong aromatic perfume, the 
while making heathenish signs, accompanied 
by incoherent words in an unknown tongue. 

‘““Now, take her,” she said shortly to the 
youth who stood beside her,—“ take her before 
those who have destroyed her can do her 
further evil.” 

The young man lifted the body carefully, 
and carried it through the shadowy stillness 
of the garden, Zenab following closely, and 
looking sharply around to see that they were 
not discovered. When once their burden 
was safely in the cart, with its covering of 
pomegranates and dates, there was no more 
danger, and the two began their return 
journey through the narrow streets and 
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across the sands to the tombs of the Mame- 
looks. 

The short storm was over, and the wind had 
srown calm, until only a slight breeze stirred 
Zenab’s ragged locks, as discarding the mila- 
yeh she stood in her usual eccentric dress, and, 
aided by her companion, wrapped Zorah’s body 
in a heavy Kashmere shawl which, with the 
gold given her by the Princess, she had ob- 
tained for that purpose. The charms and 
dried grasses, together with three or four 
human bones, were again carefully placed 
around it, and the sorceress was covering the 
whole from sight when the Egyptian spoke. 

“The gold, good mother; shall you leave 
the anklets and bracelets and the sequins in 
the hair? They are worth much, and you are 
poor.” 

“Tempt me not!” replied Zenab fiercely. 
“She was good to my dead boy, and his de- 
stroyers were hers; shall I rob her before she 
enters Paradise? No; help me to lay her here 
beside my Hassam, and then return the heavy 
stone to its place. Zenab is not so young as 
she was when quite alone she placed it over 
the boy. None have ever suspected that the 
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tombs of the warlike Mamelooks hold also the 
boy Hassam. Ha! ha! the sorceress can keep 
her own counsel, and those bloodthirsty ones 
may search long for Zorah, but they will never 
find her. Move the stone a little to the left. 
Here, I will help you; I know its weight, and 
tis not a ight one. Now, bank the sand well 
up upon this side, that none may guess the 
tomb has been disturbed. That clouded moon 
is ghostly in its light. Can you see if all is 
as before ?” 

“To me it looks all right, good mother; 
the wisest men in Cairo could not tell that 
one more sleeps here to-night than yesterday.” 

‘““As to wise men in Cairo or elsewhere, 
their number is too few to count; but as for 
you,’ said Zenab, turning abruptly to the 
Egyptian,—“‘ remember, of this night’s work 
not one word. Should you be tempted to tell 
of it, evil will overtake you before the words 
have ceased falling from your mouth. Re- 
member well that you know nought of the 
witch of the desert save that which all men 
know.” 

“But the promised philter, mother?” the 
youth asked timidly. 
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“Jt is here, ready for you; Zenab never 
breaks her word. I give you freely for your 
help to-night that which only gold, much gold, 
can buy; and when Zenab promises that good 
will come from using it, and that that which 
you desire shall be yours, you may rest con- 
tent, it must be as she says. Now go.” 

The Egyptian took the phial she handed to 
him, and venturing upon no more words, un- 
tied the donkey and drove off his cart in the 
direction of the city, leaving the sorceress 
alone with the stars, and those two silent ones 
under the stone. 

Zorah had kept her vow to the Arab; she 
had loved him and his English bride until 
the slave’s heart was still, and she herself 
in Paradise. 

Long time the sorceress sat beside the 
stone, thinking wearily of her lonely life. 
That wished-for vengeance, which had been 
food and warmth and savage comfort to her, 
seemed farther off than ever. The strong and 
mighty flourished still, only the poor and 
weak were crushed and died. Hassam was 
gone, for whom she had worked and toiled, 
and whose merry impish laughter had made 
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no work or toil too great ; and the girl Zorah, 
who loved the crippled boy, was gone,—the 
one being who had been a living human bond 
between the witch and humanity. How long 
must Zenab herself drag out the dreary days 
before she too could sleep, and who would lay 
her tired frame to rest ? 

Tears, which long had been strangers to the 
dim old eyes, rolled’ slowly over the withered 
cheek ; and, crawling close to the stone which 
covered all she loved, the sorceress at last for- 
got her weary griefs in the blessed sleep she 
had so longed for. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ir was some hours after sunrise when Mus- 
tapha Bey reached the house of Aboushendli, 
the merchant in Alexandria, the day after 
Taféedah’s burial. 

The Arab had understood Zorah’s instruc- 
tions, and acted upon them in all respects save 
that of wearing a disouise: at this suggestion 
he had only smiled, regarding it as a feminine 
weakness. The signet-ring of Aboushendi had 
assured him of the genuineness and import- 
ance of the plans made for him. | 

Although the hour was early, the merchant 
himself, with Mr Vance and his daughter, were 
ready to greet the traveller upon his arrival, 
and expressed great relief when he appeared 
safely in their midst. 

“Ya salam!” (bravo), was the old man’s 
salutation as he embraced his guest after the 
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Eastern fashion, while Mr Vance gave him a 
hearty English handshake, and Edith welcomed 
him with mingled smiles and tears. 

“The steamer for Naples leaves within an 
hour,” explained Mr Vance in his abrupt 
emphatic manner, “so you have just time for 
a comfortable breakfast, and then we must be 
off.” 

“Anything you wish attended to you can 
entrust to me,” the merchant added, cordially. 
‘7 will forward your things, or dispose of them 
here as you may direct.” 

Edith said nothing, but slipped one hand 
into Mustapha’s, looking at him the while 
with a loving affection which transformed the 
coldly beautiful face as completely as Galatea’s 
was transformed when the kiss of Pygmalion 
brought life to the chiselled marble. _ 

Mustapha looked from one to the other in 
amazement, seeking an explanation of what 
‘ they said in regard to his at once leaving 
Egypt, and listening gravely as first his old 
friend Aboushendi, and then Mr Vance, urged 
that his only chance of escaping any further 
revenge on the part of the Princess Saydeh, 
or any dangerous consequences from the heavy 
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displeasure of the Khedive, was to leave the 
country at once without the knowledge of 
either. 

“If you love me you will come now,” 
Edith entreated, as she saw with alarm that 
the puzzled look on the beautiful features of 
the Arab was fast changing to one of under- 
standing and quiet resolve. Mustapha’s colour 
deepened as the sweet words reached him ; but 
he turned resolutely away, lest he should be 
tempted by them. Looking at Aboushendi, 
he said gravely— 

“My kind old friend, that which you pro- 
pose is impossible. JI have done nothing 
wrong in the matter of that unhappy woman’s 
death, and although I fear that my master 
Ismail no longer has for me the affection with 
which for many years past he has honoured 
me, I am still his loyal subject, and could not 
leave his service like a guilty runaway who 
has committed a crime. I must at once return 
to Cairo and see the Khedive. If he still 
commands my services, his orders must be 
obeyed; but I shall entreat his permission to 
serve him in a foreign land, and tell him 


frankly of my desire to leave Egypt, which 
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must to me always be associated with the 
oreatest unhappiness of my life.” 

‘““He will never give you permission to 
leave,” Edith said in a broken voice, and the 
ominous silence preserved by Aboushendi, as 
he shook his grey beard sadly, seerhed to con- 
firm her words; but all the instincts of an 
Englishman awoke in Robert Vance at the 
true ring of Mustapha’s words, and seizing his 
hand, he shook it warmly. 

“ By Jove! sir, you are right, and you are a 
plucky fellow. No man could sneak away as 
we had arranged that you should, and keep 
his self-respect. We will wait for you here, 
and you must try for the mail-steamer to 
Brindisi next week.” 

In spite of Edith’s tearful entreaties, and 
Aboushendi’s unconcealed fear that there 
might be danger for Mustapha in returning 
to Cairo, the Arab’s resolution remained un- 
shaken, and after a few hours spent in the 
comfortable modern-built house of the wealthy 
merchant, where every luxury which money 
could furnish was lavishly supplied, Mustapha 
prepared for his return journey. 

Very pale, and with sore misgivings at his 
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heart, which he wisely felt were best not put 
into words, he tried in every way to lessen the 
grief of the woman he loved. The girl’s usual 
self-control, however, seemed to have deserted 
her, and she could not face the possibility of 
losing, perhaps for ever, the lover she had but 
just recovered after having given up all hope 
of seeing him again. Any doubt ever felt by 
Mustapha as to the sincerity of her love was 
now silenced, and, in the midst of his many 
anxieties, a deep thankfulness filled his heart, 
and he blessed Allah for the great good vouch- 
safed to him in this his hour of uncertainty 
and danger. 

The two were alone together, and Edith had 
told of how she had sent for the slave Zorah, 
and how useless she had been in helping to 
save him. 

“And yet but for Zorah,” he answered, 
gently, ‘I should not now be here. She came 
to the house of mourning and gave to me a slip 
of parchment, upon which was written, in lan- 
guage which none but I could understand, the 
information that I should find you here, and 
the urgent necessity for my following you at 
once. If nothing else called me back, I should 
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have wished to place the child in safety before 
leaving Egypt. I know too well the possi- 
bilities existing in a hareem for the unhappi- 
ness of its inmates, and since the Princess 
Saydeh is angered against me, she would 
surely vent her anger upon the slave, should 
she suspect her of having aided in my escape.” 

Mustapha was silent for a moment, and the 
regretful feeling came again which so often 
before had tormented him, as to whether he 
had done well in taking the child from the 
snake-charmer. With old Joosef she would 
but have lived the life of hundreds of other 
untaught little savages, suffering no more and 
no less than they. What had he given her 
save suffering of a greater kind, in that she 
had learned to love him, when he could give 
her no love in return ? 

Of the scene even then being enacted in the 
viceregal palace garden at Cairo he of course 
knew nothing; but a vague sadness troubled 
him that he had so thoughtlessly taken away 
the handsome child from her former life, 
wretched as it was. 

Edith’s voice at his side brought him back 
from these bitter self-reproaches. 
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“Can you give so much thought to a mere 
slave, when this hour may be the last in which 
we may ever be together?” she said, in a 
pained and jealous voice. 

“ My darling, forgive me. It is only that I 
fear having wronged Zorah in interfering so 
rashly with her life, that I think of her now so 
reoretfully. No woman on earth could claim 
my thoughts in the way you mean, none save 
your own dear self.” 

“ And when we are far from this land of 
intrigue and despotism—in tranquil conven- 
tional England—will you love me still in your 
poetical Eastern fashion? I could not bear it 
if you should grow commonplace like other 
people. You must remain yourself alone— 
different from all the world, and mine, all 
mine !” 

Unconsciously the girl had repeated the 
words used by the Princess Saydeh, when she 
had dreamed of the wild joy of winning the 
almond-eyed Mustapha for herself. 

He pressed her close to his heart, kissing 
the smiling mouth and sweet glad eyes and 
golden hair. Almost he was tempted to give 
up all, and follow her at once over the dancing 
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waves to home and freedom and love; but 
apart from the duty which he knew was 
claimed by his master, a strange feeling 
seemed to possess his whole being with a 
haunting sense that Zorah needed him. Was 
it fancy only that at that very moment his 
own name rang in his ears, called by the 
slave's despairing voice? and look where he 
would, the wonderful eyes, with their mute 
pathetic question, “ Why is there no love for 
me?” for ever met his own. It was now long 
past noon, and he must away. One last cling- 
ing kiss, and he was gone. 

The wind-storm which had interrupted 
Zenab on her way to the palace garden was 
the Arab’s welcome back to Cairo, and so soon 
as the worst of it was over he made his way to 
his own home. In the Shoobra Road he met 
the eunuch Seleem, the feared and detested 
cuardian of Princess Saydeh’s hareem. The 
fellow’s white teeth gleamed savagely, as he 
related with evident relish the tragic death of 
the slave, omitting none of the particulars, and 
even mentioning that the voice, half-choked in 
death, called as its last word, “‘ Mustapha!” 

“T go now to bury the body,” he said, with 
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a satisfied grin. ‘‘ The Princess has given me 
permission to take it where I will, so that the 
viceregal garden be no longer polluted by its 
presence. The golden sequins and anklets 
and bracelets are to be the reward for my 
trouble.” 

The idea of this great black brute again 
touching the child who had nobly given her 
life to save him, filled Mustapha with disgust, 
and in his haughtiest tone he said to the 
eunuch, “Come to my house at dawn to- 
morrow, and | will give you in gold more 
than the equivalent of the slave’s ornaments ; 
but instead of seeking her body, return to the 
palace, and leave your assistant to come with 
me. I will see to the girl’s burying, and your 
mistress need never know that her orders have 
not been strictly obeyed.” 

Seleem dared not oppose a command of 
Mustapha Bey, and was moreover well pleased 
to receive ready money, and at the same time 
be saved the trouble of making away with 
the dead girl; so after a few words of instruc- 
tion to his companion, he saluted the Arab 
respectfully, and turned towards the White 
Palace. 
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On his way to the garden, Mustapha passed 
an Egyptian youth leading a donkey attached 
to a cart full of fruit, followed by a veiled 
woman; but the man’s thoughts were too 
much absorbed in bitter regret for the fate of 
Zorah to heed the little party. 

She had indeed loved him ‘ until the slave’s 
heart was still,” for she had died in conse- 
quence of having made the way to happiness 
possible for him,—died in all the ignorance 
which had known only two strong passions— 
love and gratitude for himself, and savage 
hatred for all who might injure or distress 
him. 

As the Arab walked on in the balmy night 
air, under the white steady lght of the full 
moon, which was like a pale silvery veil 
through which everything was idealised, he 
seemed to see again that pathetic look of won- 
der in Zorah’s questioning eyes, as though in 
perplexed amazement she strove in vain to 
solve the problem why such fulness of love as 
she felt for Mustapha was powerless to call 
forth any return, and he longed with the 
intensity only belonging to thoughts of the 
impossible to give again the careless life of 
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childhood to the girl who had felt such fatal 
love for himself. 

The garden was filled with perfume from 
the gaudy flowers, and the leaves of the palms 
shimmered in the silvery light of the moon, 
but of human life the place was empty. The 
Arab went to the spot where Seleem had 
directed him, but there was no trace of the 
slave. ‘They have taken her away,” he 
thought, with a sharp pang of regret that he 
had after all arrived too late to do anything 
for the child, even had she been unconscious 
of his care. 

“May God pardon me the harm | un- 
wittingly did in Zorah’s life, and may the All- 
blessed receive her soul into Paradise !” 

With bowed head and humble heart the 
Arab breathed this short prayer under the 
palms, then rewarding the man who had ac- 
companied him, he retraced his steps, and that 
very night sent to ask an audience of the 
Khedive. 

The true story of the marriage had come 
to the knowledge of the Empress Eugénie ; 
and whether it was that her influence had in- 
terposed in favour of the handsome master of 
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ceremonies, or whether the news just brought 
to the ruler of the’ self-destruction of the 
dangerous Achmet Pasha gave him such satis- 
faction that he was disposed to grant favours, 
none ever knew: certain it is, however, that, 
when on the morrow Ismail accorded the 
audience asked for by his favourite, the latter 
found his royal master thoroughly well dis- 
posed toward him. 

To the Arab’s request that he might resign 
his Court duties, and for a time at least travel 
in Europe, the Khedive gave a cordial con- 
sent; and when Mustapha took his leave, he 
carried with him not only the hearty assur- 
ance of Ismail’s goodwill, but also a curious 
~ necklace of Eastern workmanship as a bridal 
gift from Ismail himself to the Arab’s English 
bride. 

When Princess Saydeh heard that the Turk 
Achmet had been found dead, with his signet- 
ring upon his finger, she almost forgot, in 
thankfulness for her escape from the damag- 
ing disclosures which the friend of Midhat 
could have made, that Mustapha was lost to 
her for ever. Zorah was silenced, and none 
other could witness against her, and safety 
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seems a precious thing after danger has been 
imminent. 


The far-gleaming beacon of the lighthouse 
of Ras-et-Teen, which warns of the dangerous 
rocks guarding the harbour of Alexandria, was 
srowing dim, for the steamer bound for the 
free land of England passed at a steady pace 
over the blue waters of the Mediterranean. 

Edith Vance, tranquil and happy in her 
love, had long since said good night and gone 
below, while her father with some kindred 
spirits discussed the present financial affairs of 
the ancient land of the Pharaohs. 

Alone the Arab Mustapha paced the deck in 
the balmy stillness of the Eastern night, when 
softly through the clear air there came to him 
once again the tinkling of the silver bell, and 
in shadowy unreal presence Gopal Chundra 
stood before him. 

The sweet stern tones were mournful as a 
funeral dirge, as they rose and died in the 
starry silence— 

‘Purity, righteousness, and eternal life,— 
I freely offer all. Do you still reject them for 
a woman's love ?” 
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“ Reverend teacher,’ answered Mustaphi’s 
orave sweet voice, “‘ the love of a pure woman 
shall keep me pure, true righteousness should 
strive to aid poor humanity, and eternal life 
passed side by side with those whom we have 
loved here upon earth must surely double the 
bliss and joy of a future state.” 

When the Arab Mustapha ceased speaking, 


he was alone. 


THE END. 
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Comprising also a Synopsis of part of the Army Act. By Mayor F, Cocuran, 
Hampshire Regiment, Garrison Instructor, North British District. Crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 


COLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch. Containing Minute 
Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and Corrie, 
Flood and Fell. By Joan CotquHoun. Sixth Edition, greatly enlarged. 
Wich Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 26s. 
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COTTERILL. The Genesis of the Church. By the Right. Rev. 
Henry CortTeRILL, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

COTTERILL. Suggested Reforms in Public Schools. By C. C. 
CorreRILL, M.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

COX. The Opening of the Line: A Strange Story of Dogs and their 
Doings. By Ponsonpy Cox. Profusely Illustrated by J. H. O. Brown. 4to, 


38. 6d. : 
CRANSTOUN. The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. Translated into 
English Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. By James CRan- 
sTtoun, LL.D., Author of a Translation of ‘Catullus.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. __ 
The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated into English 
Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CRAWFORD. The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the 

Atonement. By the late THomas J. CRawForp, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh. Fourth Edition. 8vO, 128. 

The Fatherhood of God, Considered in its General and 
Special Aspects, and particularly in relation to the Atonement, with a 
Review of Recent Speculations on the Subject. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo, 98. 

The Preaching of the Cross, and other Sermons. $8vo, 
7s. 6d. : yuridt! etl 

The Mysteries of Christianity. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DAVIES. A Book of Thoughts for every Day in the Year. Se- 
lected from the Writings of the Rev. J. LLuewettyn Davies, M.A. By Two 
CLERGYMEN. Fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 


DAVIES. Norfolk Broads and Rivers; or, The Waterways, Lagoons, 
and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CuristopHER Davies, Author of ‘The 
Swan and her Crew.’ Illustrated with Seven full-page Plates. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DE AINSLIE. Life as I have Found It. By General Dre AINSLIE. 
Post 8vo, ras. 6d. 


DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 
sophy of Descartes. Translated from the Original French and Latin. Witha 
New Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Joun VeEitcH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Glasgow. A New Edition, being the Eighth. Price 6s. 6d. 


DIDON. The Germans. By the Rev. Father Dipon, of the Order 


of Preaching Friars. Translated into English by RAPHAEL LEDOs DE BEAuv- 
FORT. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DOGS, OUR DOMESTICATED: Their Treatment in reference . 


to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishment, Accomplishments. By ‘ MaGentTa.’ 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DU CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, BooksI.-XII. Translated into 
English Verse. By Sir CpHarLEs Du Cane, K.C.M.G. 8vo, ros. 6d. 


DUDGEON. History of the Edinburgh or Queen’s Regiment 
Light Infantry Militia, now 3rd Battalion The Royal Scots; with an 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief Sketch of the 
old Royal Scots. By Major R. C. DupcEon, Adjutant 3rd Battalion The Royal 
Scots. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 1os. 6d. 

DUNCAN. Manual of the General Acts of Parliament relating to 
the Salmon Fisheries of Scotland from 1828 to 1882. By J. Barker Duncan. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

DUNSMORE. Manual of the Law of Scotland, as to the Relations 
between Agricultural Tenants and their Landlords, Servants, Merchants, and 
Bowers. By W. DunsmMoRE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DUPRE. Thoughts on Art, and Autobiographical Memoirs of 


Giovanni Dupré. Translated from the Italian by E. M. Peruzzi, with the 
permission of the Author. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 
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ELIOT. George Eliot’s Life, Related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo, 42s. 

——- Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). Handsomely 


printed in a new type, 21 volumes, crown 8vo, price £5, 5s. The Volumes 
are also sold separately, price 5s. each, viz. :— 

Romola. 2 vols.—Silas Marner, The Lifted Veil, Brother Jacob. 1 vol.— 
Adam Bede. 2 vols.—Scenes of Clerical Life. 2 vols.—The Mill on 
the Floss. 2 vols.—Felix Holt. 2 vols.—Middlemarch. 3 vols.— 
Daniel Deronda. 3 vols.—The Spanish Gypsy. 1 vol.—Jubal, and 
other Poems, Old and New. 1 vol.—Theophrastus Such. 1 vol.— 
Essays. 1 vol. 


Life of George Eliot. (Cabinet Edition.) With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. 3 vols. crown 8vo, rss. 

—-— Novels by Grorcre Exuior. Cheap Edition. Adam Bede. 1I- 
lustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth.—The Mill on the Floss.  Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d., cloth.—Scenes of Clerical Life. Illustrated. 
3s., cloth.—Silas Marner: The Weaver of Raveloe. Illus- 
trated. 2s. 6d., cloth.—Felix Holt, the Radical. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d., cloth.—Romola. With Vignette. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

— Middlemarch. Crown 8vo, 7s.6d. _ 

— Daniel Deronda. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

— Essays. By Grorce Exior. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

—— Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Edition. Crown 

SVO, 5s. 

The Spanish Gypsy. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. 
Selected from the Works of Georce Exviot. Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

The George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine paper, 


with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
And in French morocco or Russia, ss. 


ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Originally published in 
the ‘Saturday Review.’ A New Edition. First and Second Series. 2 vols. 

z crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

EWALD. The Crown and its Advisers; or, Queen, Ministers, 


Lords, and Commons. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 


5s. 

FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 
Great Religious Systems of the World. By various Authors. Being the St 
Giles’ Lectures—Second Series. Complete in one volume, crown 8vo, 5s. 

FARRER. A Tour in Greece in 1880. By RicHarRD RIDLEY 
FarRRER. With Twenty-seven full-page Illustrations by Lorp WINpsor. 
Royal 8vo, with a Mup, 21s. 

FERRIER. Philosophical Works of the late James F. Ferrier, 
B.A. Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews, 
New Edition. Edited by Sir ALEx. Grant, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
LUSHINGTON. 3 Vols. crown 8Vvo, 34s. 6d. 


Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. tos. 6d. 
Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. Third Edition, 


. 6d. 

Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 
Greek Philosophy. 2 vols., 24s. 

FLETCHER. Lectures on the Opening Clauses of the Litany 
delivered in St Paul’s Church, Edinburgh. By Joun B. FLEeTcHER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 
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FLINT. The Philosophy of History in Europe. Vol. I., contain- 
ing the History of that Philosophy in France and Germany. By RoeerT FLINT, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. $8vo. : 
[New Edition in preparation. 
Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


FORBES. The Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies : A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By CHarLes Stuart Forpes, Commander, R.N. Post 8vo, 
with Portraits, 12s. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
by Mrs OutrpHAnT. Price 2s. 6d. For List of Volumes published, see p. 2. 

FRANZOS. The Jews of Barnow. Stories by Kart Emit Fran- 


zos. Translated by M. W. MacpowaLL. Crown 8Vv0, 6s. 
GALT. Annals of the Parish, By Jonn GALT. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
The Provost. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
Sir Andrew Wylie. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
The Entail ; or, The Laird of Grippy. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Family Prayers. Authorised by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. A New Edition, crown 8vo, in large type, 4s. 6d. 
Another Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 


Prayers for Social and Family Worship. For the Use of 
Soldiers, Sailors, Colonists, and Sojourners in India, and other Persons, at 
home and abroad, who are deprived of the ordinary services of a Christian 
Ministry. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


The Scottish Hymnal. Hymns for Public Worship. Pub- 
lished for Use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly. Various 
sizes—viz.: t. Large type, for Pulpit use, cloth, 3s. 6d. 2. Longprimer type, 
cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. ; French morocco, 2s. 6d.; calf, 6s. 3. Bourgeois 
type, cloth, red edges, rs. ; French morocco, 2s. 4. Miniou type, limp cloth, 
6d.; French morocco, 1s. 6d. 5. Schoul Edition, in paper cover, 2d. 6. Chil- 
dren’s Hymnal, paper cover, rd. No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Para- 
phrases, cloth, 3s.; French morocco, 4s. 6d.; calf, 7s. 6d. No. 3, bound with 
the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 2s. ; French morocco, 3s. 


The Scottish Hymnal, with Music. Selected by the Com- 


mittees on Hymns and on Psalmody. The harmonies arranged by W. H. Monk. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; French morocco, 3s. 6d. The same in the Tunic Sol-fa Notation, 
1s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


The Scottish Hymnal, with Fixed Tune for each Hymn. 
Longprimer type, 3s. 6d. 

The Scottish Hymnal Appendix. 1. Longprimer type, rs. 
2. Nonpareil type, cloth limp, 4d.; paper cover, 2d. 


Scottish Hymnal with Appendix Incorporated. Bourgeois 
type, limp cloth, rs. Large type, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. Nonpareil type, 
paper covers, 3d. ; cloth, red edges, 6d. 


GERARD. Reata: What’s in a Name. By E. D. Grrarp. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Beggar my Neighbour. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Waters of Hercules. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Part I. Translated into English Verse by 
Sir THEoporeE Martin, K.C.B. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. Eighth Edi- 
tion, fcap., 3s. 6d. 
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GOETHE’S FAUST. PartII. Translated into English Verse by 


Sir THEoporEe Martin, K.C.B. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


GOETHE. Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 


AyToun and Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


GORDON CUMMING. At Home in Fiji. By C. F. Gorpon 
Cummina, Author of ‘ From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.’ Fourth Edition, 
post 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 7s. 6d. 

A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War. New and 

Cheaper Edition. 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 12s. 6d. 

Fire-Fountains. The Kingdom of Hawaii: Its Volcanoes, 

and the History of its Missions. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 

vols. 8vo, 25s. 

Granite Crags: The Y6-semité Region of California. Illus- 
trated with 8 Engravings. New Edition. One vol. 8vo. 
Wanderings in Chink 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 25s. 


GRAHAM. The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.I. 
By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. I. Granam, B.S.C. 8vo, 143. 


GRANT. Bush-Life in Queensland. By A. C. Grant. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAMERTON. Wenderholme: A Story of Lancashire and York- 
shire Life. By Pairie Gitpert Hamerton, Author of ‘A Painter's Camp.’ A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAMILTON. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir WiLL1AM HamIt- 
TON, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Manse, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St Paul’s ; and JoHN 
VeitcH, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Seventh Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, 248. 
Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third Edition. 
2 Vols., 243. 
Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform. Third Edition, 8vo, 21s. , 
Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor VeitcH of the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. . : 
Sir William Hamilton: The Man and his Philosophy. 
Two Lectures Delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 
January and February 1883. By the Same. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


HAMLEY. The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 
Lieut.-General Sir Epwarp Bruce Hamtey, K.C.B. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised throughout. 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 30s. 


Thomas Carlyle: An Essay. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol. Written in the 
Camp. With Illustrations drawn in Camp by the Author. 8vo, 21s. 
On Outposts. Second Edition. $8vo, 2s. 
Wellington’s Career ; A Military and Political Summary. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Our Poor Relations. A Philozoic Essay. With Illus- 
trations, chiefly by Ernest Griset. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HAMLEY. Guilty, or Not Guilty? A Tale. By Major-General 
W. G. HamLey, late of the Royal Engineers. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Traseaden Hall. ‘“ When George the Third was King. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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HARBORD. Definitions and Diagrams in Astronomy and Navi- 
gation. By the Rev. J. B. Harzorp, M.A., Assistant Director of Education, 
Admiralty, 1s, 

Short Sermons for Hospitals and Sick Seamen. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HARRISON. Oure Tounis Colledge. Sketches of the History of 


the Old College of Edinburgh, with an Appendix of Historical Documents. 
By JoHn Harrison. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HASELL. Bible Partings. By E. J. Hasent. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Short Family Prayers. By Miss Hasetu. Cloth, 1s. 


HAY. The Works of the Right Rev. Dr George Hay, Bishop of 


Edinburgh. Edited under the Supervision of the Right Rev. Bishop Srratn. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 5 vols. crown 8vo, bound in extra 
cloth, £1, 1s. Or, sold separately—viz. : 
The Sincere Christian Instructed in the Faith of Christ from the Written Word. 
2 vols., 8s. —The Devout Christian Instructed in the Law of Christ from the Written 


Word. 2vols., 8s.—The Pious Christian Instructed in the Nature and Practice of the 
Principal Exercises of Piety. 1 vol., 4s. 


HEATLEY. The Horse-Owner’s Safeguard. A Handy Medical 
Guide for every Man who owns a Horse. By G. 8. Heatiey, M.R.C., V.S. 

Crown 8vo, ss. 
The Stock-Owner’s Guide. A Handy Medical Treatise for 


every Man who owns an Ox ora Cow. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


HEMANS. The Poetical Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edi- 
tions. —One Volume, royal 8vo, 5s.—The Same, with Illustrations engraved on 
Steel, bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.—Six Volumes in Three, feap., 12s. 6d. 

SELEcT Poems or Mrs Hemans. Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


HOBART PACHA. The Torpedo Scare ; Experiences during the 
Turco-Russian War. By Hopart Pacua. Reprinted from ‘Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’ with additional matter. Crown 8vyo, 1s. 

HOLE. A Book about Roses: How to Grow and Show Them. By 


the Rev. Canon Hote. Ninth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Church of Scotland and 
Members of the Church Service Society. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


HOMER. The Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza. By Pattie StanHOPE WorsLey. Third Edition, 2 vols. 
feap., 128. 


The Iliad. Translated by P. S. Worstey and Professor 


CONINGTON. 2 Vols. crown 8vo, 21S. 


HOSACK. Mary Queen of Scots and Her Accusers. Containing a 
Variety of Documents never before published. By Jonn Hosack, Barrister- 


at-Law. A New and Enlarged Edition, with a Photograph from the Bust on 
the Tomb in Westminster Abbey. 2 vols. 8vo, £1, 18. 


HYDE. The Royal Mail; its Curiosities and Romance. By JAMES 

WILson Hype, Superintendent in the General] Post Office, Edinburgh. Second 

Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 
INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS: Being a List, alphabetically arranged, 


of the Principal Places on the Globe, with the Countries and Subdivisions of 
the Countries in which they are situated, and their Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Applicable to all Modern Atlases and Maps. Imperial 8vo, pp. 676, 21s. 


JEAN JAMBON. Our Trip to Blunderland ; or, Grand Excursion - 
to Blundertown and Back. By Jean Jampon. With Sixty Illustrations 
designed by CHARLES DoyLe, engraved by DauzieLt. Fourth Thousand. 


Handsoiely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
In boards, 2s. 6d. ; 
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JERNINGHAM. Reminiscences of an Attaché. By Husert 


E. H. JERNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOHNSON. The Scots Musical Museum. Consisting of upwards 
of Six Hundred Songs, with proper Basses for the Pianoforte. Originally pub- 
lished by James JOHNSON ; and now accompanied with Copious Notes and 
Illustrations of the Lyric Poetry and Music of Scotland, by the late WiLL1aM 
STENHOUSE; with additional Notes and Illustrations, by Davip Larne and 
C. K. SHARPE. 4 Vols. 8vo, Roxburghe binding. 


JOHNSTON. The Chemistry of Common Life. By Professor 
J. F. W. Jounston. New Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By 
ARTHUR HerBERT CHURCH, M.A. Oxon.; Author of ‘Food: its Sources, 
Constituents, and Uses;’ ‘The Laboratory Guide for Agricultural Students :’ 
‘Plain Words about Water,’ &c. Iustrated with Maps and 102 Engravings 
on Wood. Complete in one volume, crown 8vo, pp. 618, 7s. 6d. 


Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Thir- 
teenth Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By Sir Cuarues A. 
CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.8.I., &c. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. An 
entirely New Edition, revised and enlarged, by Sir CHartes A. CAMERON, 
M.D., F.R.C.8.1.,&c. Eighty-sixth Thousand, with numerous Illustrations, rs. 


JOHNSTON. Patrick Hamilton: a Tragedy of the Reformation 


in Scotland, 1528. By T, P. Jounston. Crown 8vo, with Two Etchings by 
the Author, 58. 


KENNEDY. Sport, Travel, and Adventures in Newfoundland 
and the West Indies. By Captain W. R. Kennepy, R.N. With Illustrations 
by the Author. Post 8vo, 14s. 


KING. The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Translated in English Blank 
Verse. By Henry Kinc, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


KINGLAKE. History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 


KINGLAKE. Cabinet Edition. Seven Volumes, illustrated with maps and 
plans, crown 8vo, at 6s. each. Thé Volumes respectively contain :— 

I. Tae OrniGIN oF THE WAR between the Czar and the Sultan. II. Russra 
MET anp INvaDrED. III. THE BATTLE oF THE ALMA. IV. SEBASTOPOL 
aT Bay. V. THE BatTTLE OF Batactava. VI. THE Battie oF In- 
KERMAN. VII. WINTER TROUBLES. 


History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Vol, VI. Winter 
Troubles. Demy 8vo, with a Map, 16s. 

History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Vol. VII. Demy 
8vo. [In preparation. 
Eothen. A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 
of the ‘ History of the Crimean War,’ price 6s. 


KNOLLYS. The Elements of Field-Artillery. Designed for the 


Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers. By Henry KNo.ttys, Captain Royal 
Artillery; Author of ‘From Sedan to Saarbriick,’ Editor of ‘ Incidents in the 
Sepoy War,’ &c. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LAING. Select Remains of the Ancient Popular and Romance 
Poetry of Scotland. Originally Collected and Edited by Davin Larne, LL.D. 
Re-edited, with Memorial-Introduction, by JoHN Saati, M.A. With a Por- 
trait of Dr Laing. 4to, 25s. 


LAVERGNE. The Rural Economy of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. By Leonce pe LAverRGNE. Translated from the French. With Notes 
by a Scottish Farmer. 8vo, 12s. 


LAWLESS. Hurrish: a Study. By the Hon. Emity LAawtess, 
Author of ‘A Chelsea Householder,’ ‘A Millionaire’s Cousin." Second Edi- 
tion, crown 8vo, 68. 
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LEE. Miss Brown: A Novel. By VERNON LEE. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
25s. 6d. : 


LEE. Glimpses in the Twilight. Being various Notes, Records, 
and Examples of the Supernatural. By the Rev. Georce F. Ler, D.C.L. 
Crown &vo. 8s. 6d. 


LEE-HAMILTON. Poems and Transcripts. By Eugene LEE- 


HAMILTON. Crown 8v0o, 6s. 


LEES. A Handbook of Sheriff Court Styles. By J. M. Less, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire. 8vo, lé6s. 


A Handbook of the Sheriff and Justice of Peace Small 
Debt Courts. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM THE HIGHLANDS. Reprinted from ‘The 


Times.’ Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
LINDAU. The Philosopher’s Pendulum and other Stories. By 


RupowipwH Linpav. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LITTLE. Madagascar: Its History and People. By the Rev. 
Henry W. LITTLE, some years Missionary in East Madagascar. Post 8vo, 
tos. 6d. 


LOCKHART. Doubles and Quits. By Laurence W. M. Lock- 
HART. With Twelve Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fair to See: a Novel. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
— Mineis Thine: a Novel. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LORIMER. The Institttes of Law: A Treatise of the Principles 


of Jurisprudence as determined by Nature. By James Lorimer, Regius 
Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition, revised throughout, and much enlarged. 
8vo, 18s. 

The Institutes of the Law of Nations. A Treatise of the 
Jural Relation of Separate Political Communities. In 2 vols. 8vo. Volume I., 
price 16s. Volume IL., price 20s. 


M‘COMBIE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By Wint1am M‘Compir, 


Tillyfour. New Edition, enlarged, and with Memoir of the Author. By 
JAMES MACDONALD, Editor of the ‘ Live-Stock Journal.’ 3s. 6d. 


MACRAE. A Handbook of Deer-Stalking. By ALExanpDER 


Macrag, late Forester to Lord Henry Bentinck. With Introduction by 
Horatio Ross, Esq. Feap. 8vo, with two Photographs from Life. 3s. 6d. 


M‘CRIE. Works of the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Uniform Edi- 
tion. : Four vols. crown 8vo, 248. sie 
Life of John Knox. Containing Illustrations of the His- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 6s. Another Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Lite of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of the 
Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
_ History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
_ History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Lectures on the Book of Esther. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


M‘INTOSH. The Book of the Garden. By Cuartes M‘IntosH 
formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the Belcinns, 
and lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Dalkeith Pal- 
ace. Two large vols. royal 8vo, embellished with 1350 Engravings. 44, 78. 6d 

Vol. I. On the Formation of Gardens and Construction of Garden Edifices " 6 
ages, and 1073 Engravings, £2, ros. a 
Vol. II. Practical Gardening. 868 pages, and 279 Engravings, £1, 178. 6d. 
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MACKAY. A Manual of Modern Geography ; Mathematical, Phys- 
ical, and Political. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 11th 
Edition, revised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Modern Geography. 51st Thousand, re- 
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Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 
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Facts and Dates; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 
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MACKAY. An Old Scots Brigade. Being the History of Mackay’s 
Regiment, now incorporated with the Royal Scots. With an Appendix con- 
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ment. By JoHN Mackay (late) OF HERRIESDALE. Crown 8vo, 53. 


MACKAY. The Founders of the American Republic. A History 


of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and Madison. With a Supple- 
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Illustrations. [In the press. 

MACKENZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative Views 
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JoHN KIRKPATRICK, Esq., M.A. Cantab.; Dr Jur. Heidelb.; LL.B., Edin. ; 
Advocate. 8vo, 12s. 


MADOC. Thereby. A Novel. By Fayr Mapoc. Two vols. 
Post 8vo, 17s. 

MAIN. Three Hundred English Sonnets. Chosen and Edited by 
Davip M. Main. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


MANNERS. Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By Lord Jonn 
Manners, M.P., G.C.B. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MANNERS. Gems of German Poetry. Translated by Lady Joun 
Manners. Small quarto, 3s. 6d. _ 
Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Ac- 
count of the Women’s Associations of Germany under the Red Cross. By 
Lady JoHN MANNERS. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Some Personal Recollections of the Later Years of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, K.G. Sixth Edition, 6d. ’ ; 
Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 
Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 
Recreation Rooms, and Free Libraries, With Remarks on Starting and 
Maintaining Them. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 1s. : 
A Sequel to Rich Men’s Dwellings, and other Occasional 


Papers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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youngest of three Brothers. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to the 
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Events. By Jouw CLrarK Marsuman, C.S.I. Abridged from the Author's 
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Notes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, ss. 

Aladdin: A Dramatic Poem. By ADAM OEHLENSCHLAE- 
GER. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. . 

Correggio: A Tragedy. By OEHLENSCHLAEGER. With 
Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

King Rene’s Daughter: A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 


HENRIK HeERTz. Second Edition, feap., 2s. 6d. 


MARTIN. Some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters. In a Series 
of Letters. By Hretena Faucit, LADY Martin. With Portraits engraved by 
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Problem of Evolution and Revelation. By the Rev. GEorce Matneson, D.D 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MEIKLEJOHN. An Old Educational Reformer—Dr Bell. By 
J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., Professor of the Theory, History, and Practice 
of Education in the University of St Andrews. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Golden Primer. With Coloured Illustrations by Wal- 
ter Crane. Small to, boards, 5S. ; 

MICHEL. A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language. With 
the view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scotland. By 
FRANCISQUE-MICHEL, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., Correspondant de 1]’Institut de 
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MICHIE. The Larch: Being a Practical Treatise on its Culture 


and General Management. By CHRISTOPHER Y. MicHIE, Forester, Cullen House. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, enlarged, ss. 


MILLIONAIRE, THE. By Lovts J. Jennrnes, Author of ‘ Field 
Paths and Green Lanes,’ ‘ Rambles among the Hills,’ &. Second Edition. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 258. 6d. 

MILNE. The Problem of the Churchless and Poor in our Large 
Towns. With special reference to the Home Mission Work of the Church of 
Scotland. By the Rev. Rosr. MILNE, M.A., Towie. Crown 8vo, ss. 

MINTO. A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographica 
and Critical : designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. Minto 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. New Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; 

Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 


New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Magazine,’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
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MITCHELL. Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the last Four 
’ Centuries. By Major-General Jonn MircHELL, Author of ‘Life of Wallenstein.’ 
With a Memoir of the Author. 8vo, os. 

MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. With 8 
Illustrations on Steel, by the late GzorcE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8Vvo, 3s. 6d. 
Another Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

MOMERIE. Defects of Modern Christianity, and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. A. W. Momeni, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in King’s College, London. New Edition. Crown 8VO, 58. 

The Basis of Religion. Being an Examination of Natural 
Religion. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. Fourth Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and 
ro ecessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Second Edition. Crown 
VO, 38. : 


Agnosticism, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MONTAGUE. Campaigning in South Africa. Reminiscences of 
an Officer in 1879. By Captain W. E. MonTaavuE, 94th Regiment, Author of 
‘Claude Meadowleigh,’ &c. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

MONTALEMBERT. Memoir of Count de Montalembert. <A 
Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs OxrpHant, Author of the ‘ Life 
of Edward Irving,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, £1, 48. 

MURDOCH. Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy : 
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MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE: A Gossip with 


no Plot in Particular. By A PLarn Woman. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NASEBY. Oaks and Birches. A Novel. By Nasepy. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 258. 6d. 


NEAVES. Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific. By an Old 
Contributor to ‘Maga.’ By the Hon. Lord NEAves. Fifth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 
4s. 

The Greek Anthology. Being Vol. XX. of ‘Ancient Clas- 


sics for English Readers.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NICHOLSON. A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 


With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Henry AL- 
LEYNE NicHotson, M.D., D.Sc., F.L.S., F.G.8., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 865, with 454 Engravings on Wood, 14s. 


Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. Fourth Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 7s. 6d. 


Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, with 166 Engravings, 3s. . 
Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being Descrip- 
tions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. Third Edition, with 
Engravings, 1s. 6d. $ 

A Manual of Paleontology, for the Use of Students. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. Second 
Edition. Revised and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with 722 Engravings, 

2, 28. ? : = 
: The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of 


the Principles and Leading Facts of Paleontological Science, Crown 8vo, 
with 276 Engravings, ros. 6d. 
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NICHOLSON. On the “Tabulate Corals” of the Paleozoic Period, 
with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. By Henry ALLEYNE 
NicHotson, M.D., D.8c., F.L.S., F.G 8., Regius Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Aberdeen. Illustrated with 15 Lithograph Plates and 
numerous Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. : ! 

On the Structure and Affinities of the Genus Monticulipora 
and its Sub-Genera, with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. Illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings on wood and lithographed Plates. Super- 
royal 8vo, 18s. i n 4 , 

Synopsis of the Classification of the Animal Kingdom. 


8vo, with 106 Illustrations, 6s. 


NICHOLSON. Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons, 
By the late MAxwELL NicHotson, D.D., Minister of St Stephen’s, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, ss. 6d. 


Rest in Jesus. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
OLIPHANT. Masollam: a Problem of the Period. A Novel. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 3 Vols. post 8vo, 258. 6d. 


Altiora Peto. Eighth Edition, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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in paper cover, 2s. 6d. 
——— Traits and Travesties; Social and Political. Post8vo, ros. 6d. 
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——— Sympneumata: or, Evolutionary Functions now Active in 
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OLIPHANT. The Story of Valentine; and his Brother. By Mrs 
OLIPHANT. 58., cloth. 
Katie Stewart. 2s. 6d. 
A House Divided against Itself. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
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OSBORN. Narratives of Voyage and Adventure. By Admiral 


SHERARD OSBORN, C.B. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 128. 


OSSIAN. The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. Witha 
Literal Translation into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By the Rev. ARCHIBALD CLERK. 2 Vols. imperial 8vo, £1, 11s. 6d. 


OSWALD. By Fell and Fjord; or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 
By E. J. OswaLp. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


OUTRAM. Lyrics: Legaland Miscellaneous. By the late Grorcr 


OutTRAM, Esq., Advocate. New Edition, Revised. In x vol. [In the press. 


PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By Davin Pages, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science, 
Newcastle. With Engravings on Wood and Glossarial Index. Eleventh 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 
trial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. ; 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. With 
at bra aa Illustrations. Edited by CHartes Lapwortn, F.G.S., &c., 
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Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor LapwortH. With Engravings, 
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PATON. Spindrift. By Sir J. Norn Paton, Fcap., cloth, 5s. 
Poems by a Painter. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 


PATTERSON. Essays in History and Art. By R. Hocarta 
PATTERSON. 8VO, 128. 

The New Golden Age, and Influence of the Precious Metals 

upon the World. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
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PRINGLE. The Live-Stock of the Farm. By Ropert VU. PRINGLE. 
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PRINGLE. A Journey in East Africa towards the Mountains of 
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PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 
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RAMSAY. Rough Recollections of Military Service and Society. 
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RUSTOW. The War for the Rhine Frontier, 1870: Its Political 
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Maps and Plans, £1, r1s. 6d. 
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SELLER anp STEPHENS. Physiology at the Farm ; in Aid of 
Rearing and Feeding the Live Stock. By Wi~.t1am SELLER, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, formerly Lecturer on 
Materia Medica and Dietetics ; and HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ The 
Book of the Farm,’ &c. Post 8vo, with Engravings, 16s. 

SETON. Memoir of Alexander Seton, Earl of Dunfermline, Seventh 
President of the Court of Session, and Lord Chancellor of Scotland. By 


GEORGE Seton, M.A. Oxon.; Author of the ‘Law and Practice of Heraldry in 
Scotland,’ &c. Crown 4to, 21s. 


SETH. Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 
German Answers to Hume. Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University of 
Edinburgh. By ANDREW SetTH, M.A., Professor of Logic and Philosophy in 
the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SHADWELL. The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illus- 
trated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lieutenant- 
General SHADWELL, C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 36s. 

SHAND. Fortune’s Wheel. By Arex. InNEs SHanp, Author of 
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post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

—— Letters from the West of Ireland. Reprinted from the 
‘Times.’ Crown 8vo, ss. 

SHARPE. The Correspondence of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 
With a Memoir. In two vols. 8vo. Illustrated with Etchings and other 
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SIM. Margaret Sim’s Cookery. With an Introduction by L. B. 
WALForD, Author of ‘Mr Smith: A Part of His Life,’ &e. Crown 8vo, ss. 

SIMPSON. Dogs of other Days: Nelson and Puck. By Eve 
BLANTYRE Stmpson. Fcap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

SKENE. A Strange Inheritance. By F. M. F. Sxenez, Author of 
‘Hidden Depths.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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of Piedmont and Lombardy, addressed to the Hon. the Directors of the East 
India Company ; with an Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Irrigation Sys- 
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Captain, Bengal Engineers. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Atlas, 308. 
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Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Gooa and Evil. Second 
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SoLTeRA. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


SORLEY. The Ethics of Naturalism. Being the Shaw Fellowship 
Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Sorley, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPROTT. The Worship. and Offices of the Church of Scotland ; 
or, the Celebration of Public Worship, the Administration of the Sacraments, 
and other Divine Offices, according to the Order of the Church of Scotland. 
By Grorce W. Sprott, D.D., Minister of North Berwick. Crown 8vo, 6s. : 

STARFORTH. Villa Residences and Farm Architecture : A Series 
of Designs. By Jonn StarrortH, Architect. 102 Engravings. Second Edi- 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 
Index, 15 vols. 8vo, £16, 16s. ; 
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STEPHENS. The Book of the Farm ; detailing the Labours of the 
Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, Farm-Labourer, Field- 
Worker, and Cattleman. By Henry Srepsens, F.R.S.E. Illustrated with 
Portraits of Animals painted from the life; and with 557 Engravings on Wood, 
representing the principal Field Operations, Implements, and Animals treated 
of in the Work. A New and Revised Edition, the third, in great part Re- 
written. 2 vols. large 8vo, £2, 108. ; 

The Book of Farm Buildings; their Arrangement and 

Construction. By Henry StTerpHens, F.R.S.E., Author of ‘The Book of the 

Farm ;’ and Rosert Scotr Burn. Illustrated with 1045 Plates and En- 

gravings. Large 8vo, uniform with ‘The Book of the Farm,’ &c. 1, 11s. 6d. 

The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. By J. 
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Catechism of Practical Agriculture. With Engravings. Is, 
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STEVENSON. British Fungi. (Hymenomycetes.) By Rev. Joun 
Stevenson, Author of ‘ Mycologia Scotia,’ Hon. Sec. Cryptogamic Society of 
Scotland. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations. Vol. I. AGaricus—Bo.psitTivs, 
12s. 6d. 
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